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THE TRAINING OF SOLDIER-LIBRARIANS 
IN THE EUROPEAN THEATER 


HERBERT GOLDHOR 


I 


-DAY for the invasion of Nazi Eu- 
D rope was June 6, 1944. By Au- 
gust 25, Paris was liberated, and 
headquarters units of the American 
Army were installed in that city soon 
afterward. One of these units was the 
Library Branch of (what was then 
called) the Office of the Chief of Special 
and Information Services. The mission of 
the Library Branch was to provide recre- 
ational reading materials and library 
service for the American soldiers in the 
ETO (European Theater of Operations). 
This is an account of the program of the 
Library Branch in training soldier-librar- 
ians to operate army libraries in the 
ETO. The period covered by this account 
is the year 1945. 

The European Theater was organized 
into two main zones—the combat zone 
and the zone of communications. The 
combat zone was the front line and the 
immediate rear and was occupied by the 
armies—the First, Third, Seventh, 
Ninth, and Fifteenth. The communica- 
tions zone was the area where supplies 
were accumulated and service and staff 
functions performed. The Office of the 
Chief of Special and Information Services 
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was a special staff section of the Head- 
quarters of Com Z (Communications 
Zone). As the armies advanced and the 
zone of communications expanded, Com 
Z set up subordinate geographical com- 
mands called base sections. At the 
height Com Z consisted of the Channel 
Base Section, the Normandy Base Sec- 
tion, the Delta Base Section, the Seine 
Section, the Advance Section, the Con- 
tinental Advance Section, the Oise Inter- 
mediate Section, and the U.K. base. 
These base sections covered the United 
Kingdom and the liberated countries of 
western Europe. After the defeat of 
Germany, the name of Com Z was 
changed to TSFET (Theater Service 
Forces, European Theater). The Ameri- 
can zone of Germany was organized into 
the Eastern and Western Military Dis- 
tricts, with the former occupied by the 
Third Army and the latter by the 
Seventh Army. The American zone of 
Austria was organized as a command 
called USFA (United States Forces in 
Austria). Blanketing all of these geo- 
graphically was the air force, organized 
during the war as USSTAF (United 
States Strategic Air Forces) and after the 
war as USAFE (United States Air 
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Forces in Europe). All these commands 
were subordinate to a headquarters, 
called ETOUSA (European Theater of 
Operations, United States Army) during 
the war and USFET (United States 
Forces, European Theater) after the war. 

So much for the organization of the 
theater. In regard to function, the Army 
distinguishes between line and staff re- 
sponsibilities. A line officer makes deci- 
sions on the basis of which he gives com- 
mands to groups of soldiers and carries 
out field operations. A staff officer does 
the planning and research and makes the 
arrangements for the operations con- 
ducted by the line officer. A staff officer 
gives no commands himself but only rec- 
ommends actions to his superior line 
commander. The staff sections are them- 
selves subdivided into general and spe- 
cial staff sections. The general staff sec- 
tions are G-1 (personnel), G-2 (intelli- 
gence), G-3 (plans and training), and 
G-4 (supply). The special staff sections 
include, among others, Ordnance, Quar- 
termaster, Transportation Corps, Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, Judge Advocate 
General’s Office, Office of the Chief Sur- 
geon, and the Office of the Chief of Spe- 
cial and Information Services. 

The Library Branch, then, as a part of 
a special staff section, was primarily a 
unit for the formulation of policy and the 
preparation of plans and arrangements 
for library service for the theater as a 
whole. As such, it supervised the flow and 
distribution of reading materials into the 
theater and carried on a program of 
training soldier-librarians. From Janu- 
ary, 1944, to February, 1946, the library 
program in the European Theater was 
under the direction of Major Irving 
Lieberman, who in civilian life had been 
director of state aid of the Michigan 
State Library. Much of the credit for the 
success of the library program in the 


ETO belongs to him. He was responsible 
for the initiation of the training program 
and gave it his complete support and its 
guiding philosophy. 


II 


Certain basic assumptions and deci- 
sions were made early that set the limits 
for the training program. The most im- 
portant of these was the organizational 
place of the Library Branch. When the 
Library Branch was first created in 1944, 
it was a part of the Education Branch of 
the Information and Education Section 
of the Office of the Chief of Special and 
Information Services. It was soon found 
that in this position the library program 
would be integrated with the unit schools 
planned for battalion level, with all the 
advantages and disadvantages that this 
arrangement implied. Furthermore, the 
Library Branch was in this position con- 
sidered more of a technical service than a 
policy-making unit. Most important of 
all, it was feared that identification with 
the I. and E. program would discourage 
the use of reading materials for purely 
recreational purposes. So in October, 
1944, the Library Branch was trans- 
ferred to the Special Services Section, 
where it was associated and co-equal 
with such other units as the Music 
Branch, the Entertainment Branch, the 
Athletics Branch, and the Arts and 
Crafts Branch. 

In Special Services, the Library 
Branch was given full freedom to develop 
policies and plans for an independent li- 
brary program, with the main emphasis 
upon the recreational use of books and 
reading. This was to be the keynote of 
the library program. Close association 
was always maintained with the Infor- 
mation and Education program, but it 
was a co-operation of equals, and the use 
of Special Service library resources for 
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educational programs was always to be 
subordinated to the use of these mate- 
rials by the troops for enjoyment. This 
was emphasized by the separation, in the 
spring of 1945, of the Office of the Chief 
of Special and Information Services into 
two separate special staff sections, the 
Information and Education Division and 
the Office of the Chief of Special Services. 

During combat, of course, the Library 
Branch attempted for the most part only 
to supply ‘the soldiers with expendable 
reading materials, in the form of the 
paper-covered, pocket-sized Armed Serv- 
ices Editions and the overseas editions of 
some thirty selected magazines. To be 
sure, some libraries were started in Eng- 
land at air force stations and in hospitals 
but with no systematic organization and 
without adequate direction. It was 
planned that the full development of 
organized libraries would come with the 
cessation of hostilities. On April 2, 1945, 
the School for Unit Librarians opened its 
first session. Between November, 1944, 
and April, 1945, the plan for the organi- 
zation of individual unit libraries was 
developed and the curriculum of the 
school for training soldier-librarians was 
prepared. 

The first main point in the organiza- 
tion of these libraries was that the pri- 
mary function of the libraries would be 


Tto provide recreational reading. It was 


equally clear that libraries would have to 
be run by and for army organizational 
units rather than as strictly geographical 
entities. This was so because no geo- 
graphical structure existed in the field 
into which libraries could be fitted. For 
personnel and administration they would 
have to be fitted into existing organiza- 
tional units. On the other hand, two 
main disadvantages were involved. One, 
there would be geographical overlapping 
of organizational units as well as gaps 


where no unit was willing or able to set 
up a library. This was met in part by the 
provision of bookmobiles operating out 
of various headquarters and serving all 
troops in a given area without ade- 
quate library service of their own. By the 
winter of 1945-46 there were about fifty 
such bookmobiles in operation, thirty-six 
of them provided by the Library Branch 
in the form of converted 2}-ton trucks, 
each capable of carrying almost fifteen 
hundred books. And in many cases the 
libraries that were set up offered some 
service to all troops in the area and were 
not restricted to the men of the organiza- 
tion providing the library. 

Second, personnel to run the libraries 
could be expected to be untrained and 
probably not too well qualified, since the 
task of running a library would naturally 
have to be subordinated to the military 
mission of the organization. It was 
known that there were about two dozen 
military personnel in the theater who had 
been professional librarians in civilian 
life; most of these at one time or another 
were associated with the Library Branch. 
This was far short of the required number 
for the theater as a whole. Part of the 
answer lay in training soldiers to operate 
the field libraries, and part lay in secur- 
ing from the United States some of the 
civilian women librarians who had been 
serving in the army libraries in camps, 
posts, and stations. About a hundred of 
these army civilian librarians were 
brought overseas to Europe between 
May and December, 1945, and they did a 
magnificent job of directing the program 
in the field. 

A further question involved in utiliz- 
ing existing organizational units was the 
determination of how many libraries 
would be set up. The Library Branch in 
the ETO had requested from the War 
Department sixteen hundred sets of R.B. 
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(Reference Book) libraries. The R.B. 
Library was a collection of five hundred 
titles selected by the Army Library 
Service of the War Department and 
shipped overseas in five wooden packing 
boxes. This was to be the core of the in- 
dividual unit library. By the spring of 
1945 about a thousand R.B. libraries 
had been received in Europe. The peak 
strength of the theater was about three 
million men, so the distribution would 
have to be one R.B. Library to every 
three thousand men (equivalent to a regi- 
ment in the infantry). By the winter of 
1945-46 the remaining six hundred R.B. 
libraries were coming into the theater, 
and previously distributed books were 
again available as units went home. The 
basis of distribution was thereupon low- 
ered to provide one library to every 
thousand men (equivalent to a battalion 
in the infantry). As a matter of fact, even 
smaller units were given libraries, as the 
strength of the Army declined and as in- 
dividual units came to be spread out ever 
farther. 

The other problems to be tackled were 
more technical. It was assumed that the 
R.B. Library would form the core of the 
unit library, but it was also expected that 
each such library would be able to secure 
other volumes and that the average size 
of the regimental (later battalion) library 
would be a thousand volumes. Of four 
hundred and ninety unit libraries for 
which data were supplied in the “Semi- 
annual Library Report” for the period 
January to June, 1945, 74 per cent had 
fifteen hundred or fewer volumes. 

It must be realized that the provision 
of a library by an organization was never 
mandatory, only permissive. Since the 
military mission of an army unit takes 
precedence over all else, no order was 
ever issued directing that a library “will 


be” set up by every regiment. Instead, 
official letters were issued authorizing 
organizational units down to regimenta! 
(later battalion) level to establish a |i- 
brary, to designate a librarian, and to 
send him to the library school for train- 
ing. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
obvious that the plans for the organiza- 
tion of the unit library (and therefore the 
curriculum of the library school) had to 
be simple so that they could be taught 
and taught quickly, realistic in that they 
did not ignore existing field conditions, 
and yet effective in that they would in- 
sure the training of a large number of 
soldiers each capable of organizing a li- 
brary of about a thousand books in a 
short period of time and of utilizing them 
to satisfy the needs and desires of the 
men for recreational reading. To do this, 
every element in the organization of a 
small library was scrutinized from the 
point of view that if it could not be justi- 
fied it was to be eliminated. 

In the case of the catalog, it was ob- 
vious from the start that some form of 
central cataloging would be desirable, at 
least for the books in the R.B. Library. 
Centrally printed catalog cards were con- 
sidered but rejected in favor of a book 
catalog. This was done because it would 
be possible to give a number of copies of 
the book catalog with each library (three 
were actually given) and because the 
time between final selection of the titles 
and the closing of the boxes did not per- 
mit the printing of cards and their inser- 
tion in the individual books. Almost 
every R.B. Library differed at least 
slightly from every other library, but 
the book catalog listed all titles found in 
any of them. The catalog, printed by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, included dic- 
tionary and classified catalog sections. 
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Even for the book catalog time was lack- 
ing to do as finished and imaginative a 
job as was desired. 

For the titles not in the catalog of the 
R.B. Library, it was decided to teach the 
soldiers to make a book catalog list and 
to reproduce it by typing or mimeograph- 
ing for distribution. This was a mistake, 
for few soldier-librarians ever did this. 
Before the end of 1945 the library school 
had reversed itself on this point and was 
teaching the men to make a card catalog 
to supplement the R.B. Library catalog. 
In other respects the cataloging practices 
adopted were retained. Only author and 
title entries were to be made. Subject 
entries were eliminated as of relatively 
little importance in a recreational library 
compared to a school library. Most men, 
it was felt too, would probably make 
only one subject entry card per book, 
which would be no more of a subject ap- 
proach than the classification system it- 
self provided. And to make many subject 
entries per book would be difficult for 
untrained librarians to do correctly, 
working without a subject heading list. 

The author and title entries consisted 
only of author and title (in short form), 
the date of publication, and the classifica- 
tion number. For classification an ex- 
tremely abbreviated version of the 
Dewey system was used. Numbers to the 
level of the tens only were used, and not 
all of those. A list of seventy-nine num- 
bers in all was provided the student. 
Probably a slightly expanded version 
should have been used, and in February, 
1946, such a version was prepared and 
distributed by the Library Branch. 

For circulation records, a one-card 
system was advocated. A circulation card 
was to be made for each book in the li- 
brary at the time of its receipt and filed 
alphabetically by author in the “In” 
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file. Charges were entered by recording 
date due, the rank and name of the bor- 
rower, and his organization. Cards for 
books in circulation were filed as “Out,” * 
alphabetically by author. This permitted 
the taking of reserves and renewals eas- 
ily. Overdues had to be caught by occa- 
sionally going through the “Out” file, but 
discharging books was a one-step proc- 
ess. 

There were to be only five steps neces- 
sary to prepare a book for library use: 
(1) decide on its classification, (2) put the 
classification number on the back of the 
book, (3) stamp the title-page with the 
property stamp, (4) make the author 
and title cards, and (5) make the circula- 
tion card. 

The technical processes were deliber- 
ately skeletonized because it was desired 
to have the soldier-librarians concentrate 
on getting full immediate use of the 
books. This minimizing of technical proc- 
esses was facilitated by the fact that li- 
brary books did not have to be accounted 
for, since in a theater of operations all 
things—even men—are expendable. In 
February, 1946, full accountability was 
imposed on the theater, including the 
strict accounting for library books, and 
the picture had to be changed consider- 
ably. 

As the technical processes were de- 
emphasized, the library service aspects 
were to be given greater attention. It was 
expected that the average soldier as- 
signed to be librarian for his unit would 
at best have had some college education, 
with no experience or training in librar- 
ianship save as a library patron. It was 
hoped that he would be interested in 
books and in the opportunity, so unusual 
in the Army, to be associated with books. 
Assuming this would be so, it was de- 
cided to give the unit librarian the great- 
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est possible freedom in organizing and 
running his library. Until the army civil- 
ian librarians arrived on the scene in any 
numbers, there was indeed no other 
choice. Nevertheless, the soldier-librar- 
ians were urged to use their own intelli- 
gence and imagination in adapting what 
they were taught at the School to their 
particular conditions in the field. The 
risk was taken that for every failure 
spawned by this system, there would be 
another case of a man who used the free- 
dom accorded him to build a live and 
effective library program. 

As a guide to the men in operating 
their libraries, a set of twelve “prin- 
ciples” was evolved: 


. Know your collection. 

. Know your readers. 

. Know the other activities in your unit. 

. Key the library program to the major inter- 
ests of the men. 

. Arrange some of the library’s materials in 
special collections. 

. Make the library a center for related activi- 
ties. 

. Make library materials readily available. 

. Publicize the library. 

. Work with the individual reader. 

to. Keep your technical processes simple. 

11. Plan your library program in advance. 

12. Sell your library program. 
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The reasons for the inclusion of most 
of these principles are obvious, but an 
explanation of some of them is in order. 
The first principle was given particular 
stress. The plan for the organization of 
the unit library rested to a large extent 
upon the assumption that the soldier- 
librarian would be familiar with the titles 
in his collection. It was for this reason, in 
part, that subject entries in the catalog 
were not used. His ability to set up “spe- 
cial collections” was predicated upon his 
knowledge of the materials available to 
him. His success in “working with the 
individual reader” would depend upon 


his knowing more than the average 
reader about the books in his library. 

Principles 2, 3, and 4 represented an 
attempt to convey to these soldiers some 
slight acquaintance with the sociology of 
reading. It was desired to give them a 
glimpse into the conceptual background 
of what little is now known about the 
nature of the reading process. Technical 
terminology was avoided, but some of 
the subjects covered were the main ele- 
ments in every reading situation, simple 
content analysis of print, reading skill 
and psychological maturity as main dif- 
ferentiating characteristics of readers, 
and the conclusions of the most impor- 
tant reading studies that have been 
made. 

Principles 5, 6, 7, and 8 were designed 
primarily to provide these unit librarians 
with a program of definite activities that 
could be undertaken. The intention was 
to make the library a vital spot in the 
off-duty recreational life of the soldiers. 
The mission of these libraries was not 
to build for posterity (or even for the 
next few years) but to secure immediate 
use of the reading materials provided. 

As a red thread through all these prin- 
ciples, there was to be a theme that was 
dubbed “Principle 13”—that the librar- 
ian must be informed on current events 
and sensitive to the part that print could 
play in making American soldiers well- 
informed and intelligent citizens. Though 
this theme was second in importance to 
the use of books for recreational reading, 
it was stressed in terms of havang the 
unit library contribute to the soldiers’ 
thinking on controversial topics. Ad- 
mittedly the resources available in these 
libraries would be limited and the soldier- 
librarians far from ideal guides, but the 
effort was made to have these librarians 
comprehend the social potential of li- 
brarianship and to operate their libraries 
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as reservoirs of knowledge for all the 
men. 

So much for the planning stage of the 
work. The consideration and settlement 
of these questions was a major activity 
between November, 1944, and April, 
1945. The results of these decisions were 
incorporated in a forty-six-page pam- 
phlet, Guide for the Operation of Small 
Army Libraries (Paris: Hq. European 
Theater of Operations, U.S. Army, April, 
1945), of which five thousand copies were 
printed. Almost all of these had been dis- 
tributed by February, 1946, when the 
introduction of accountability for library 
books necessitated the issuance of a re- 
vised edition. The material in the Guide 
was also recast in the form of lecture out- 
lines for the use of the instructional staff 
of the library school itself. 


III 


The School for Unit Librarians was 
officially authorized by a directive, 
dated March 7, 1945, from theater head- 
quarters. There were in all thirty-eight 
weekly classes of the School, from April 
2, 1945, to January 11, 1946. At the be- 
ginning there were two schools, one on 
the Continent and one in England. The 
school in England held only seven classes, 
between April 2 and June 16, and then 
merged with the Paris school. The school 
on the Continent held eighteen classes in 
Paris, between April 2 and August 11, 
and then moved to Oberammergau, in 
Bavaria, where eight more classes were 
held between August 20 and October 13. 
For six weeks no school was in operation, 
and then a mobile Command School for 
Unit Librarians held five classes between 
November 26, 1945, and January 11, 
1946. 

The explanation of these changes in 
location lay in the fact that until the 
last five classes the School was attached 
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for administration to the Army Informa- 
tion-Education Staff School. This ATESS 
was operated by the Information and 
Education Division to train officers and 
enlisted men to operate the various 
phases of the I. and E. program—for 
example, as instructors to train soldier- 
teachers for the unit schools, discussion 
group leaders, educational guidance ad- 
visors, and general I. and E. personnel. 
Two I. and E. schools were set up, one in 
Paris and one in England, and the I. and 
E. Division consented to give space and 
various services to a library school at 
each of the two institutions, with the Li- 
brary Branch providing personnel and 
retaining technical direction and control 
over the curriculum. The English school 
moved twice after April 2, which occa- 
sioned breaks in the classes, and then in 
June the English I. and E. School, with 
its accompanying library school, moved 
to the Continent and merged with the 
school at Paris. In August the Paris I. 
and E. School moved to Oberammergau 
to be nearer the center of troop strength, 
and in October the AIESS closed its 
doors as a static school to which students 
came from all over the theater. 

At that time, in place of a static school, 
the Library Branch decided to equip the 
library school with its own transporta- 
tion so that it could go directly to the 
various commands. This new school, the 
Command School for Unit Librarians, 
operated for five weeks of classes until in 
January, 1946, it was decided by Special 
Services’ headquarters to cease all field 
operations. The training of soldier-librar- 
ians was thereafter carried on by the 
individual commands for their own per- 
sonnel, instead of by the Library Branch 
of theater headquarters for the personnel 
of all commands. 

In the thirty-eight weeks of classes a 
total of fifteen instructors taught in the 
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School for varying lengths of time. Three 
of these were officers, seven were enlisted 
men, and five were army civilian librar- 
ians. All these instructors were profes- 
sional librarians in civilian life. The usual 
number of instructors assigned to the 
School at any one time was four, and the 
average number of students was forty. 

Fourteen hundred students attended 
the thirty-eight classes of the School. Of 
these, 92 per cent were military personnel 
and 8 per cent were civilians. About 90 
per cent of the civilians were army civilian 
librarians who attended the School to be 
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classes reflected the changes in the Army 
in Europe at this time, occasioned by the 
redeployment of high-point men who 
tended to be older and with more formal 
education, and by the influx of new re- 
placements who tended to be younger 
and with less academic education. This is 
shown by Table 2. 

Of the fourteen hundred students, 10 
per cent came from the air forces, 42 per 
cent from the ground forces, and 48 per 
cent from the service forces. This was 
approximately the actual distribution of 
the Army, save that the service forces 


TABLE 1 


AGE AND EDUCATION OF THE LIBRARY-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
AND OF ALL ENLISTED MEN IN THE ETO 








AGE EDUCATION 
ia = 35 and Less than Some or All pera adi 
| =P to 24) 25°34 | Over | High School | High School| ”° 
| Per Cent | Per Cent Per C ; College 
er Cent Per Cent Per Cent | . 
| } Per Cent 
| 
: } 
Library-school students 42 | 44 | 1% I 39 | 60 
All enlisted men in ETO* 44 «| 8 25 59 | 16 


48 | 











* Data supplied by Research Section, Information and Education Division, from cross-sectional surveys 


taken between May and August, 1945. 


oriented to the theater; the others were 
English, French, Dutch, and even Ger- 
man civilians who were employed by 
various army units to help run their li- 
braries. One hundred of the military per- 
sonnel were officers, and about fifty were 
WACs. Nine out of every ten students 
were enlisted men. Table 1 shows the dis- 
tribution of the library-school students 
by age and educational background, in 
comparison with all enlisted men in the 
Army in Europe in 1945. The group of 
men who came to the School were repre- 
sentative of the whole Army in their age 
but constituted a definitely superior 
group in their education. 

In general, the composition of the 


were more heavily represented at the 
School than their proportionate strength 
in the theater would have justified. 

No authoritative data were ever col- 
lected on the total number of unit librar- 
ies in the ETO. The “Semi-annual Li- 
brary Report” from the theater to the 
War Department for the period of Janu- 
ary to June, 1945, included statistics on 
490 libraries, but this was known to be an 
incomplete count. A reasonable estimate 
would be that there were in all about a 
thousand different unit libraries in the 
ETO in 1945. How many of these had at 
least one person who was trained in the 
School? Again, complete figures are lack- 
ing. Almost 60 per cent (831) of the stu- 
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dents who came to the School reported at 
the time of registration that they ex- 
pected to work in a library upon return to 
their unit. It is the estimate of this writer 
that more than half of the thousand unit 
libraries were operated at one time or an- 
other by a person trained in the School 
for Unit Librarians. 

The mystery of the 4o per cent of the 
students who did not expect to work in a 
library upon returning to their unit may 
be explained in three ways. First, all stu- 
dents who came to the School came un- 
der miliary orders and not by choice; as 
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then reallocated to the lower echelons, 
often with the added directive that the 
unit was commanded to send a man to 
the School regardless of whether they 
would be able to use a librarian or not. 
The usual procedure in those cases was 
for the responsible officer to pick a man, 
any man, and send him off to the School; 
this is the well-known army system of 
“volunteering.” The I. and E. School was 
similarly plagued. Such practices for the 
selection of students for the School were, 
of course, neither wise nor beneficial, but 
it must be realized that library training 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF THE STUDENTS IN THE FIRST TWO AND LAST TWO CLASSES 





AGE 





| EDUCATION 





| | 
Less than | Some or All |Some, All, or 

















Numt | | : : 
- | Upto 24] 25-34 | —_ | High High School} More than 
. | Per Cent | Per Cent < School | Per Cent College 
| Students | Per Cent : } ‘ 
| | Per Cent | | Per Cent 
' | 
. 7 | | | ” 
First two classes. . . 73 26 | 48 | 26 | ey 32 67 
| 21 | 7 8 | 62 30 


Last two classes. . . | 47 72 





is usual in the Army, some of those who 
were sent to the School may not have 
been told that they were going to be as- 
signed to work in a library upon return- 
ing to their outfit, and equally, of course, 
some of those who did expect to do li- 
brary work were undoubtedly given 
other duties instead. Second, some of the 
personnel who attended the School were 
sent not to be trained as librarians but to 
be given a week off duty and an oppor- 
tunity to visit Paris or, later, Oberam- 
mergau. This was undesirable, of course, 
but inevitable, and it was true of all the 
army schools. Finally, the library school 
drew its share of “quota-fillers.” The 
official letter authorizing the School set 
up a quota of students for each major 
command in the theater. This quota was 


was a miniscule item in a very large 
organization, with important and com- 
plex objectives, in a constantly fluctuat- 
ing field situation. 

While the School operated as part of 
the Army Information-Education Staff 
School, it consisted of a forty-hour course 
—eight hours a day for five and a half 
days, with one free afternoon during the 
week. This was found to be a hard regi- 
men for men who in most cases were cur- 
rently performing manual or outdoor 
duties and had been away from school for 
a period of years. When the mobile Com- 
mand School for Unit Librarians was 
functioning, therefore, it consisted of 
only a twenty-eight-hour course—seven 
hours a day for four days. Another reason 
for this difference in the static and mo- 
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bile schools was that while the training 
was given in conjunction with the 
AIESS, it was possible to draw on their 
staff to provide certain lectures which it 
was desired to have the library-school 
students hear. In the mobile school, oper- 
ating independently, the library-school 
staff had to give a larger proportion of 
the hours itself. 

The forty hours of classes in the first 
week of the School consisted of twenty- 
two hours (55 per cent of the total) de- 
voted to library subjects, and eighteen 
hours (45 per cent of the total) were 
“borrowed” from the AIESS or given by 
outside speakers. In the last week of the 
static school, in October, 1945, twenty- 
nine (72 per cent) of the forty hours were 
given by the staff of the library school 
and eleven hours (28 per cent) were “bor- 
rowed” from the AIESS. In the last week 
of the Command School, in January, 
1946, twenty-five (90 per cent) of the 
twenty-eight hours of instruction bore 
directly on library work and three hours 
(10 per cent) were given by outside 
speakers. 

When the training program was first 
outlined, it was planned to include those 
subjects deemed necessary for a unit li- 
brarian to know in order to operate a 
small library successfully. It was difficult 
to foresee, however, which subjects 
would be assimilated easily and which 
would need more stress, especially with 
no precise knowledge of the type or qual- 
ity of personnel to be taught. Actual ex- 
perience in giving the course soon showed 
desirable changes, and starting with the 
second week of the School it became a 
matter of policy to secure written but 
unsigned comments from the students on 
the School’s curriculum, at the end of the 
week. By this means a continual effort 
was made to keep the course vital and 
responsive to the needs of the students. 
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Furthermore, when it was known that 
the School would operate within the 
framework of the Army Information- 
Education Staff School, it was decided to 
incorporate some of its lectures in the 
curriculum of the library school to insure 
that the soldier-librarians would have a 
background knowledge of the I. and E. 
program and would therefore be able to 
meet the library needs of that program 
in their own units effectively. One of 
these hours, for example, was a skit en- 
titled ‘What Some Soldiers Think,” de- 
signed to present the problem of morale. 
Another was a lecture on USAFI (United 
States Armed Forces Institute), the 
Army’s correspondence school. Still an- 
other was a talk on how to lead a discus- 
sion group. A fourth was a summary 
statement of the work being done in the 
I. and E. program on educational advise- 
ment for the soldiers. Yet another ele- 
ment in the curriculum was designed to 
give the men a touch of current events in 
their very training as librarians. Every 
week of the School a one-hour discussion 
was held on some topic of current inter- 
est—Russia, China, nonfraternization, 
demobilization, the peacetime draft, etc. 
And while the School was in Paris, a 
guest speaker of note was invited to ad- 
dress the class on a nonlibrary subject; 
the most famous of these speakers was 
Miss Gertrude Stein. 

From the very beginning it was found 
that more time was needed for the library 
topics and less for the I. and E.; this was 
especially true in regard to the amount of 
time given to teach the technical library 
processes. In the first week of the School, 
five hours in all (12 per cent of the total 
hours) were used for lectures and prac- 
tice work on technical processes (cata- 
loging, classification, circulation meth- 
ods, reference work, and the preparation 
of a vertical file). By the last week of the 
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static school, in October, nine hours (22 
per cent of the total) were devoted to 
these subjects. And in the last week of 
the Command School, in January, 1946, 
nine hours (32 per cent of the total) were 
used for this purpose. Cataloging was 
usually grasped fairly easily, classifica- 
tion not so easily; and student comments 
to the very end of the School asked for 
more practice work in these subjects. 
The addition of more and more hours 
on library subjects, especially the tech- 
nical processes, was one main trend in 
changing the curriculum of the School. 
A second main trend was the decrease in 
the number of lecture hours and a cor- 
responding increase in the number of 
practice work, discussion, or other non- 
lecture hours. In a lecture hour the in- 
structor addressed all the students in the 
School that week at once; in a practice- 
work hour there was no lecture and the 
class was split up into two sections with 
separate instructors, thus allowing for 
closer individual attention. Twenty-two 
per cent of the thousand student end-of- 
course comments suggested fewer lec- 
tures and more practice work or discus- 
sion hours. In the first week of the 
School, in Paris, eleven hours (28 per 
cent of the total) were devoted to prac- 
tice work or discussions on library topics; 
in the last week of the static school, in 
October, sixteen hours (40 per cent of the 
total) were so used; in the last of the five 
weeks of the Command School, nine 
hours (32 per cent) were other than lec- 
tures. The reason for the drop between 
the last week of the static school and the 
last week of the mobile school was that 
the over-all reduction in hours made it 
necessary to retain a larger number of 
lecture hours. Besides obvious practice- 
work hours in cataloging, classification, 
reference problems, and publicity proj- 
ects, opportunity was given for practical 
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work in assembling special collections, in 
giving book reviews orally, and in ana- 
lyzing the practices of an actual unit 
library. 

The third main type of change in the 
curriculum was the trend to reduce the 
theoretical portions of the course and to 
place the emphasis ever more and more 
on the practical “how to do” aspects of 
the training. One illustration of this was 
in the increased attention given to the 
technical processes, another in the in- 
creased number of practice-work hours. 
Yet a third illustration is to be found in 
the treatment of the “principles of li- 
brary operation” mentioned earlier. In 
the first week of the School, nine hours in 
all were devoted to these principles; five 
of these were general lectures on the 
twelve principles and four were restricted 
to a particular principle, either as a lec- 
ture or as practice work. In the last week 
of the static school, nine hours were still 
given to these principles, but only two 
were general lectures and seven dealt 
with various specific principles, either as 
lectures or as practice work. In the last 
week of the mobile school, the corre- 
sponding figures were two hours and six 
hours. Specific instances of such sharp- 
ening of focus were found in the ex- 
panded treatment of the reading mate- 
rials and other supplies available to the 
unit libraries, in the increased attention 
to publicity methods, and in the intro- 
duction of an hour on specific methods 
for making library books available to 
outlying detachments (e.g., by deposit 
collections and jeep bookmobiles). 

Since these men were sent to the 
School under orders and were psycho- 
logically prepared not to like the experi- 
ence, the teaching methods used in the 
School were consciously designed to 
arouse the interest and hold the attention 
of the students. One way in which this 
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was done was by the variation of lectures, 
practice-work hours, discussion groups, 
and outside speakers. If the staff had 
possessed greater ingenuity, there would 
have been even fewer lecture hours than 
there were. 

Another definite policy in teaching the 
course was informality and a personal 
interest in the students by the instruc- 
tors. Some of the instructors were officers 
and some were enlisted men, and the 
class was usually a mixture of both types 
and all ranks, but the formalities of mili- 
tary discipline were held to a minimum. 
It was always announced that students 
could ask questions at any time, and at 
least one hour every week was given over 
to a free (and sometimes fiery) discussion 
of the problems of the students. Individ- 
ual students were always able to consult 
the staff between or after classes, and 
they often did. When the mobile school 
was in operation and on a seven-hour 
day, every student was scheduled for a 
personal fifteen-minute interview with a 
staff member. Wherever possible atten- 
tion was given to the provision of ade- 
quate messing, billeting, and recreational 
facilities, and students were encouraged 
to apply to the director of the School for 
help in such personal problems as trans- 
portation or excused absences. A light 
and humorous touch was particularly 
well developed by some of the staff, and 
participation by the students was sought 
and encouraged. The principle observed 
was that a man will learn more when he 
is happy and when he himself is able to 
make a contribution. 

Few of the staff members of the School 
had had extensive teaching experience. 
This condition, common in army schools, 
was compensated for in large measure by 
the expert subject knowledge of every 
instructor. This was noted many times in 
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the student comments received at the 
end of each class. To facilitate instruc- 
tion, furthermore, lecture outlines were 
prepared for every hour given. These 
were revised several times in the ten 
months of the School and were made 
available to all the staff, since often a 
given hour was taught by a different in- 
structor each week. 

As a final device to secure effective in- 
struction, a great deal of attention was 
paid to the provision of teaching aids. 
Some of the I. and E. hours used motion 
picture films. In almost all the library 
hours, “flash cards” or posters were used, 
varying in size from two by three feet to 
four by eight feet. These served to pre- 
sent visually the key points of the oral 
talk. About two dozen such posters were 
used in all. They were prepared in most 
cases by the Training Aids Section of 
the Army Information-Education Staff 
School and usually consisted of bold let- 
tering in colored paints on a white or 
cream background. Other teaching aids 
used were samples of the reading mate- 
rials available, model displays, illus- 
trations of recommended publicity meth- 
ods, bulletin-board exhibitions of photo- 
graphs and sample forms, and, of course, 
a blackboard and chalk. 

Special mention should be made of 
two other teaching aids. One of these was 
the written test that was given toward 
the end of each class. This consisted of 
twenty-five short-answer questions (true- 
false, completion, matching, and mul- 
tiple choice) covering all the main topics 
of the library hours. The questions were 
revised from time to time, but some were 
never entirely satisfactory. The test, 
which took about half an hour, was al- 
ways graded and returned to the stu- 
dents so that the errors could be dis- 
cussed, for the value of the test lay in its 
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use as a review for the student. Ob- 
viously, no one could “‘fail” the course; 
no matter how low a grade a man might 
make on the test, he would still return to 
his unit and presumably operate a library 
there. The only report made to the man’s 
outfit was an attendance report. The test 
served as a review for the staff, too, in 
that points missed most frequently were 
thereafter given special stress in future 
weeks’ instruction. No compilation of 
scores was ever made, since the papers of 
each class were graded with a tendency 
to distribute the scores on a normal 
curve. “Ceiling effect,’”’ however, was 
absent, since no more than 5 per cent of 
the students had perfect papers. 

The other noteworthy teaching device 
was the “Library News Letter,” started 
in December, 1945, and issued for the 
Library Branch by the staff of the School 
every two weeks (and continued by the 
Branch after the School closed). Students 
in their end-of-course comments had 
often suggested the publication of a 
newsletter to unit librarians in the field. 
The publication finally produced was a 
two-page (one sheet) mimeographed af- 
fair, published in an edition of two 
thousand and distributed to the soldier- 
librarians through the army civilian li- 
brarians. Though it was not an integral 
part of the School’s course, the “Letter”’ 
was designed to convey to the men in the 
field ideas gathered in the various classes 
of the School and to continue the training 
given in the School. The welcome given 
to the “Letter’’ by both soldier and civil- 
ian librarians indicated that it was filling 
a need. 

IV 

Was the School a success? Did it teach 
the men what they needed to know to 
operate successful libraries? Did the men 
go back to their units and give them 








effective library service? Authoritative 
answers to these questions cannot be 
given. No research study was ever made 
to judge the quality of library service 
rendered and then to determine if the 
personnel trained in the School were of- 
fering “better” service than those not 
trained in the School. 

It is probable that most of the stu- 
dents attending the School for Unit Li- 
brarians learned how to catalog and clas- 
sify a book, how to set up a simple cir- 
culation system, how to assemble “spe- 
cial collections’’ of library materials on 
subjects thought to be of interest to the 
men in their unit, how to publicize their 
library, and a few other such techniques. 
This much was shown by the results on 
the written tests. 

It is known that at least some students 
caught the vision of what an effective li- 
brary could be and do. This was evi- 
denced by the results seen in the field. 
The writer had occasion to visit about 
forty unit libraries in the American zone 
in Germany in November, 1945. Of 
these, about ten were exploiting the po- 
tentialities open to them and about the 
same number were definitely in need of 
attention. Most were in the state of 
being reasonably well organized but 
lightly used and without an aggressive 
program. Almost always the nature of 
the library was a direct reflection of the 
outlook of the librarian. About one-half 
of these forty soldier-librarians had at- 
tended the School; the proportion of 
those who had attended was higher in 
the best libraries and lower in the poor 
ones. 

It is thought, too, that many of the 
men in the School realized a personal 
gain for themselves in taking the course. 
Forty per cent of the thousand student 
end-of-course comments reflected this 
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idea in terms of personal enjoyment of 
the course, renewed contacts with books, 
increased knowledge of library operation, 
and a sensitivity to the nature of librar- 
ianship as an occupation. This was an 
unlooked-for, but desirable, result. 

In conclusion, it is the opinion of this 
writer that in a mass situation such as 
existed in the ETO, it is entirely feasible 
for a qualified staff of four to take a large 
number of relatively undifferentiated 
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persons, uninterested in librarianship as 
a career, and in no more than a week’s 
time train them to organize and operate 
small libraries successfully. The feature 
not found in the situation described here 
and strongly recommended for inclusion 
in any comparable situation is a research 
program to detect the subjects not satis- 
factorily taught and to measure the suc- 
cess of the teaching in the practical re- 
sults achieved in the field. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE BOOK TRADE IN GERMANY 


FELIX REICHMANN 


PUBLICATIONS CONTROL IN 
NAZI GERMANY 


Dr. Goebbels, who extolled the cul- 

tural importance of the profession, 
the German book trade was obstructed 
in its development during the entire Nazi 
regime. The war aggravated these condi- 
tions even further. The book trade was 
deprived of almost all foreign informa- 
tion, cut off from necessary raw materi- 
als, throttled by invidious regulations of 
the Nazi Kulturkammer, and _ finally 
sacrificed under the impact of the “Laws 
of Total War” on the already tottering 
altar of the Nazi myth. 

The Nazi government, which attempt- 
ed to control the most intimate actions 
of the German citizens, kept the produc- 
tion and distribution of printed material 
under close surveillance from 1933 on. 
Although no official censorship existed 
for books (except for party literature), 
the Kulturkammer had the right to bar 
any offending publisher or author from 
further professional activities. Almost 
every number of the Bérsenblait fiir den 
Deutschen Buchhandel testifies to the fre- 
quency with which this right was exer- 
cised. The strict rationing of paper (be- 
ginning in 1941) facilitated even further 
the regulation of the trend of publica- 
tions; the choice of the title and the size 
of the edition became dependent on gov- 
ernmental approval. 

The next move of the party brought 
the entire distribution under its control. 
The allotment procedure (Zuteilungsver- 
fahren) wrecked any existing intimate re- 
lationship between publisher and dealer. 


I SPITE of the pompous messages of 
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Ninety per cent of any edition was dis- 
tributed to the dealers according to an 
allotment table subject to approval by 
the Kulturkammer. The remaining 10 
per cent was at the disposal of the pub- 
lisher. The effects of this regulation were 
detrimental to the very structure of the 
German book trade. The responsible 
dealer, proud of his book knowledge and 
selective ability, became an impersonal 
tool with no freedom of professional ac- 
tion. Publishing became a dry, almost 
mechanical activity: to hand over a 
manuscript selected by the party to a 
printer and to distribute the finished 
product to a dealer of the party’s choice. 

It is not quite clear in what year the 
book trade was requested to introduce 
the allotment procedure “voluntarily.” 
The party publishing houses were al- 
ready using it before the war, and it was 
universally applied from 1943 on. 

No method of distribution can offset 
the basic relationship between supply 
and demand. The commercially avail- 
able German book stock had already 
reached a low ebb in the summer of 1943. 
The old stock stored with the dealers was 
rapidly sold out, and the dwindling raw 
materials did not permit an adequate 
new production; there was left as a last 
resort the old stock of the publishers, 
many of whom still had a large supply of 
the less fashionable books. But a drastic 
pulping order issued by the Reichs- 
schrifttumskammer in September, 1943, 
cut the trade off from this last resource. 
All publishers were ordered to report im- 
mediately how many of their remainders 
would fall into the following categories: 
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(1) books which publisher and author 
agree should be pulped (to be pulped im- 
mediately), (2) books about which pub- 
lisher and author disagree (both parties 
to submit a statement to this effect to the 
Kammer, which would render the ulti- 
mate decision), (3) valuable scientific 
publications of which only a few copies 
are sold yearly (the greater part of the 
edition to be pulped). Apparently the 
publishers were rather reluctant to obey 
this order, and the regulation had to be 
repeated. In its final form, published in 
the Bérsenblatt of July 1, 1944, the Kam- 
mer announced that the storehouses of 
the publishers would be inspected. Pulp- 
ing was declared to be essential “because 
of the extreme scarcity of raw material.” 
It is not possible to evaluate precisely the 
loss which the German book trade suf- 
fered from this forced pulping or to state 
how many valuable Sitzungsberichte were 
destroyed to extend the life-span of the 
Vélkischer Beobachter. Besides the mate- 
rial losses, the effect on morale was very 
detrimental. 

The commercially available book 
stock being nearly exhausted, the gov- 
ernment turned its attention to the pri- 
vate libraries. The Reichsschrifttums- 
kammer started a great campaign on 
March 18, 1944, requesting the popula- 
tion to sell their libraries to dealer-mem- 
bers of the Kammer. Official posters dis- 
played in bookstores emphasized the 
patriotic duty of helping in a better dis- 
tribution of the small book stock at the 
disposal of the German people by selling 
all the books which were not absolutely 
needed. The effect of this request on a 
population which had become weary of 
scores of similar “voluntary” sacrifices 
cannot be even guessed. 

Not only was the quantity of German 
book production utterly inadequate dur- 
ing the war years; the quality did not 


correspond to the reading interests of the 

German public. Germans had always 

bought (and often even read) the classics 

of German literature. Glancing over the 

German bibliography of the last six 

years, one finds that the following au- 

thors were not republished during that 
period: 

Lessing (last edition 1936; only a few reprints 
of Minna von Barnhelm and one of Emilia 
Galotti, 1938) 

Goethe (last edition 1938) 

Biichner (last edition 1940) 

Clemens Brentano 

Gottfried Keller (last edition 1938) 

Jean Paul 

Schiller (a selection in 1940) 

Droste-Hiilshoff (last edition 1939) 

Eichendorff (last edition 1940) 

Heinrich von Kleist (last edition 1938) 

Miorike (last edition 1938) 

Stifter (last edition 1938) 

Kant (no reprint after 1937) 


The Kohler-Volkmar Deutscher Literatur 
Katalog 1942, the most important trade 
catalog for the German book trade, does 
not quote complete sets of Gutzkow, 
Halm, Immermann, Nestroy, Novalis, 
Tieck, or Voss. It was a small compensa- 
tion that Mein Kampf was printed in 
1,150,000 copies between 1939 and 1945. 

When the Allied armies were ap- 
proaching the German homeland, the at- 
tention of the German government 
turned exclusively to warfare; cultural 
belongings were shelved for good. With 
the “Laws of Total War” (August 22, 
1944), which were announced to the book 
trade on September 9, 1944, in the Merk- 
blatt zur totalen Mobilmachung des Buch- 
handels, published as an appendix to the 
Bérsenblatt, the book trade received its 
death sentence. The gist of the decrees 
was as follows: 

Publishing.—No books were to be published 
in the following fields: juvenile, fiction, belles- 


lettres, fine arts, history, philosophy, and po- 
litical and military sciences. In all other fields 
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only publications of immediate importance for 
the war were permitted. Al) periodicals were to 
cease publication. One periodical for each 
scientific field would be permitted if the neces- 
sity in terms of war effort could be proved. 
Dealers.—All new bound books in the fields 
of fiction, belles-lettres, popular science, and 
politics were to be sold to public libraries, 
hospitals, or factory libraries by September 30, 


1944. 

Closing.—All but two hundred publishers, 
about half of the retail dealers, and all whole- 
salers and commissioners were to close. The 
entire personnel formerly employed by these 
businesses was to report to the nearest Ar- 
beitsamt by September 15, 1944. For all per- 
sons still employed in the book trade the sixty- 
hour work week became obligatory, except for 
children under sixteen, who were to work only 
fifty-six hours. No vacation was to be given 
except for women above fifty and men above 
sixty-five years of age. 

Intellectual activities —All professional writ- 
ers were to report for work duty in war facto- 
ries. Twenty writers (names not given) were to 
be exempted. 

With these decrees the iron curtain falls. 
But behind the curtain the flames of the 
burning German cities were hissing for 
six more months; and leaping from east 
to west, from south to north, they de- 
stroyed the rest of what had once been 
the best-organized book trade in the 


world. 


PUBLICATIONS CONTROL UNDER AMER- 
ICAN MILITARY GOV™: MENT 


After the end of hostilities the Ameri- 
can Military Government tried to take 
stock of what had been spared by the 
deluge of war. About 80 per cent of the 
book stock had been destroyed, about 50 
per cent of the printing facilities could 
not be used, the paper stock was small 
and of poor quality, and there was hardly 
any binding material. Every town had a 
number of bookstores, but these untidy 
rooms in dilapidated houses could hardly 
be called “stores’”—and of books there 
were practically none. The majorit: of 
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the stores had a couple of hundred vol- 
umes of poor literary and commercial 
value; about a dozen had moved their 
better stock into small neighboring vil- 
lages, but this stock did not amount to 
much compared with the peacetime 
standards of a German bookstore. Only 
the Weise’sche Hofbuchhandlung in 
Stuttgart, owned by an old and very 
shrewd Nazi, had a good stock hidden 
away. The owners were frightened and 
still under the shock of war, as they led 
the controlling American officials to a 
corner where they had already piled to- 
gether the Nazi books. 

The situation in the publishing field 
was even worse. Only a few publishers 
had going establishments and were ready 
to carry on; some fortunate ones had old 
stock. (Winter in Heidelberg, Enke in 
Stuttgart, Mohr in Tiibingen, and Beck 
in Munich were the chief exceptions to 
the general rule of poverty in old stock.) 
The publishers, too, were weary and did 
not know what the American adminis- 
tration would have in store for them. 
However, they all expressed their desire 
to obey all orders which would be forth- 
coming. Very few had a clear conception 
of the function of a publisher in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Among the wholesalers, only Koch, 
Neff and Oettinger (Stuttgart) was in 
business—with comparatively good hold- 
ings, by the way. There was no profes- 
sional organization and hardly any com- 
munication outside a city limit. 

Many Germans had, or pretended to 
have, a great interest in the book trade 
and were busy dreaming of extensive ac- 
tivities in this field. They could be divid- 
ed roughly into three groups: (1) former 
publishers and dealers whose business 
had been closed by the “Laws of Total 
War” (“Stillgelegt”” was the Nazi tech- 
nical term) and who, the Nazi laws hav- 
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ing been abolished, wanted to return to 
their old profession; (2) persons who had 
been excluded from the Nazi Kammer or 
who had never been accepted as members 
because of political reasons or racial dis- 
crimination; (3) persons who for varied 
reasons could not hope to find gainful 
employment (age, infirmity, no profes- 
sional training or training in war indus- 
try, Nazi reputation in their former call- 
ing, etc.); they believed that a small 
lending library would be the best way 
out of their dilemmas. 

All these hopes, however, had to be at 
least postponed, since the first regulation 
of General Eisenhower as Commander 
in Chief of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces ordered the closing of all estab- 
lishments and agencies connected with 
information activities. For the control 
and reorganization of German-directed 
information activities by print, music, 
radio, and film, two information control 
divisions were established and attached 
to the Seventh Army (for Hesse, Wiirt- 
temberg, and Baden) and to the Third 
Army (Bavaria). Each division was sub- 
divided into four media branches and one 
intelligence branch. The publications 
control branch in each division had the 
supervision of the production and distri- 
bution of books and magazines and the 
control of all printers. Commercial lend- 
ing libraries were also under its jurisdic- 
tion, but public libraries were not, al- 
though the personnel of the branch was 
frequently requested to screen the book 
stocks of public libraries. The branch had 
a number of outposts in the major cities 
of its territory. 

On January 1, 1945, information con- 
trol was transferred to the Military 
Government of the Lander (districts). 
Germany (United States Zone) is divided 
for administrative purposes into three 
districts (Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
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and Bavaria) and two cities (Bremen and 
Berlin). Each district (and city) has its 
own information control division, with 
the same structure as described above. 
All district information control divisions 
are supervised (without direct command 
channels) by the Information Control 
Division attached to the Office of Mili- 
tary Government (U. S.) in Berlin. 

The basic regulations for the control 
of the German book trade are contained 
in General Eisenhower’s Law 101.1, 
which states: 


Section 2.—No person shall conduct any of 
the following activities except under a license 
granted to him by Military Government and in 
accordance with the provisions of such license 
and Military Government Regulations and 
Instructions. 

(a) Publishing of newspapers, magazines, 
periodicals, books, posters, pamphlets, 
printed music and other publications. 


Section 3.—Any person who complies with 
the conditions in Section 4 of this Regulation, 
and who is not otherwise prohibited by Military 
Government, is hereby granted permission to 
conduct the following activities: 

(a) Distributing, selling or lending commercial- 
ly newspapers, magazines, periodicals, 
books, pamphlets, posters, printed music 
and other publications. 

(6) Printing of newspapers, magazines, peri- 
odicals, books, posters, pamphlets, printed 
music and other publications for licensed 
publishers thereof. 

Section 4.—No person shall conduct any 
activity listed in Section 3 of this Regulation 
except under the following conditions: 

(a) He shall first have registered at the office 
of the Military Government in such form 
and under such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed. 

(6) He shall adhere strictly to all Regulations 
and Instructions issued. 


In accordance with this law all activi- 
ties of the Publications Control Branch 
have differentiated between two func- 
tions of the book trade: (1) originating 
publications, the function of the publish- 
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er, who is responsible for the content of 
the publication and for the selection of 
politically clean authors; and (2) printing 
and distributing, the task of printers, 
dealers, circulating libraries, and all 
other variations of the book trade. All 
members of the German book trade have 
been subject to extensive scrutiny by the 
Branch, whether they were professionals 
of old standing or applicants for new es- 
tablishments. 

Because of the great responsibility of a 
publisher, procedures for obtaining a 
publisher’s license have been complicat- 
ed, rigorous, and slow. The applicant is 
carefully interviewed by the local repre- 
sentative of the Branch. If the applicant 
makes a favorable impression, he is re- 
quested to file two Military Government 
questionnaires, two large questionnaires 
covering his entire business and private 
life, a short autobiography, a list of all 
his publications for the last fifteen years, 
and a publishing program for one year 
worked out in specific titles. If the out- 
post is satisfied, the applicant is inter- 
viewed by the chief of the district 
Branch. The most frequent stumbling- 
block in the applications of politically 
reliable publishers is the publishing pro- 
gram. Most publishers can easily write a 
three-page essay on their plans, using 
overworked expressions like “books for 
the spiritual reconstruction of the Ger- 
man people.” But the Branch insists that 
these very laudable sentiments be trans- 
lated into specific titles. It is often quite 
a letdown to compare the actual selection 
of titles with the high principle stated in 
the essay. Often three or four inter- 
views have been necessary before the 
program is in satisfactory shape. The per- 
sonnel of the Branch are willing to dis- 
cuss all theoretical questions with the 
publisher at any length, but they refuse 
to suggest specific titles. 
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Simultaneously with the discussions 
carried on by the Publications Control 
Branch, the Intelligence Branch investi- 
gates the background and the political 
ideology of the applicant. They interview 
him and his references and check the 
name in the different files of the Nazi 
party and affiliated organizations. If 
both branches agree that the applicant is 
eligible for a publisher’s license, an appli- 
cation to this effect is submitted to the 
Commanding Officer of the district In- 
formation Control Division. If Berlin 
Headquarters concurs with the opinion 
of the district, the license is issued. Only 
5 per cent of the applicants have been 
successful. However, a great number of 
applications have been not definitely re- 
jected but postponed for a later date. No 
application has been turned down with- 
out good reasons. The outposts are re- 
quired to report every application, giving 
detailed reasons in case the request has 
been rejected at the local level. 

The fate of old publishing houses 
whose license application has been re- 
fused has varied according to circum- 
stances. Generally the assets have been 
taken under property control. In the case 
of prominent publishing houses whose ex- 
istence is important for an eventual re- 
construction of the profession, a public 
custodian has taken over the administra- 
tion. The custodian is suggested by the 
district Publications Control Branch and 
appointed by the Property Control Di- 
vision of Military Government, to which 
he has to render monthly accounts. The 
custodian, who must be eligible for a pub- 
lisher’s license, receives a monthly salary 
at the discretion of Property Control. 
Needless to say, Nazi literature still in 
stock has been impounded. 

The licensed publisher is free to pro- 
duce within his publication program; ad- 
ditions and changes must be concurred 
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in by the Branch prior to being put into 
effect. There is no prepublication censor- 
ship, and the Branch carefully refrains 
from reading manuscripts. The goal has 
been not only to foster the publication of 
good books but to have a number of re- 
sponsible publishers who are able to re- 
alize the political implications in a given 
text. The only exception to the rule of no 
prepublication censorship is made in the 
case of magazines. The complete text of 
the planned magazine’s first issue is re- 
quested in order to have a sound basis 
for judgment. The number of magazine 
applications has been very large, and 
many proposals have been quixotic in 
terms of Germany’s economic status and 
the difficulties of communications. 

The publishers have been most em- 
phatically told that the following five 
topics or even slight allusions to them 
would not be tolerated in print: (1) criti- 
cism of any Allied government or inter- 
ference with Military Government regu- 
lations; (2) racial or religious discrimina- 
tion; (3) propagation of militaristic ideas, 
including Pan-Germanism and German 
imperialism ; (4) national socialistic or re- 
lated vélkische ideas; (5) fascist or anti- 
democratic ideas. 

All publications have been carefully 
scrutinized. The outposts are responsible 
for the publications in their counties 
(Landkreise) and are required to report 
their findings weekly. Reports on maga- 
zines are rendered monthly. In addition 
to the reading done by the American per- 
sonnel and German employees of the 
Branch, public opinion surveys have 
been made by the Intelligence Branch to 
learn the reaction of the German reading 
public. File copies of all publications are 
kept at the outposts, at district Publica- 
tions Control Branch headquarters, and 
in Berlin. 

Every violation has been prosecuted. 


In minor cases a severe warning is given 
and the publication is confiscated. More 
severe punishments consist in suspension 
or revocation of the license and, eventu- 
ally, military court procedures. Infringe- 
ments have been infrequent and general- 
ly of a minor nature. Almost all trans- 
gressions have occurred in magazine 
articles discussing contemporary events 
like the evacuation of Germans from 
Czechoslovakia, Silesia, and East Prus- 
sia. 

The average size of an edition is five 
thousand copies, with a second printing 
permissible after a six-month interval. 
Publishers desiring a larger edition must 
make a special application giving in de- 
tail the various reasons for their requests. 
The possibility of larger sales is not ac- 
cepted as a valid argument. An oversize 
edition must be recommended by the 
outpost and can be granted by the dis- 
trict Publications Control Branch with 
concurrence from Berlin Headquarters. 
Several anti-Nazi books and pamphlets 
have been granted editions up to twenty 
thousand copies. Popular magazines 
have generally appeared in an edition of 
fifty thousand copies. The highest circu- 
lation figure was recently permitted to 
two youth magazines: Horizont (Hori- 
zont Verlag, Berlin; 250,000 semimonth- 
ly) and Der Pinguin (Editor Erich Kast- 
ner, Stuttgart Rowohlt; 200,000 semi- 
monthly). 

The main reason for the limitation in 
the size of the edition is the paper short- 
age. There was little paper to start with, 
and the new production is slow in getting 
under way. There are a number of paper 
factories of high standing in the Ameri- 
can Zone (Dachau, Heindl in Augsburg, 
etc.), but the scarcity of necessary chemi- 
cals, the difficulty in replacing parts of 
machinery, and the lack of fuel prevent 
their working to full capacity. The de- 




















mand for paper is very great, and only a 
small part of the monthly output can be 
set aside for the publication of books and 
magazines (about five hundred tons of 
70 gr. newsprint). American experts are 
of the opinion that the paper situation 
will not be back to normalcy before 1949. 

The Branch has accepted most reluc- 
tantly the added responsibility of paper 
distribution. The entire paper quota for 
a three-month period has been divided 
among the three districts and the two 
cities according to the publishing pro- 
grams of their respective publishers. The 
publishers order their paper with the 
written approval of the chief of the 
Branch. Every branch has had to set up 
its own elaborate accounting system to 
distribute the paper as fairly and effi- 
ciently as possible. 

The Branch has attempted to make 
the working and living conditions of its 
licensed publishers tolerable. The main 
efforts have been directed toward pre- 
venting unneccessary sequestration of 
their offices and apartments and recom- 
mending telephone installations, permits 
to use the railway, curfew permits, addi- 
tional fuel, tires for the delivery trucks, 
and the like. This assistance, by no 
means always successful, is intended to 
relieve the publishers somewhat from the 
heavy pressure under which civilians 
live in occupied territory and thus to 
give them a chance to do better profes- 
sional work. 

Compared with the cumbersome proc- 
ess of issuing a publisher’s license and the 
never-ending work with him, the regis- 
tration procedures for a dealer or printer 
are easy and almost completely handled 
at the local level. Only severe transgres- 
sions of information control regulations 
must be reported to the chief of the 
Branch. Printers, dealers, and owners of 
lending libraries and similar businesses 
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are required to file one Military Govern- 
ment questionnaire and an application 
with thg local Military Government. If 
the applicant is politically acceptable, 
Military Government issues a registra- 
tion certificate subject to review by the 
Branch. Officials of the outposts visit the 
stores and shops at regular intervals to 
enforce the observance of regulations. 
Printers are allowed to accept orders only 
from licensed publishers. The printer is 
responsible for ascertaining that his cus- 
tomer is in possession of a valid license. 
Transgression of this rule is punished 
with revocation of the registration. How- 
ever, no malicious transgression—for in- 
stance, the printing of a Nazi pamphlet 
—has ever occurred. The publisher has 
to furnish the paper. If the paper is taken 
from the printer’s stock, both parties 
must report this fact to the Branch so 
that the paper account of the publisher 
can be charged accordingly. 

The registration certificate for book- 
stores and lending libraries enumerates 
the five classes of books which cannot be 
distributed (fascist, nationalistic, mili- 
taristic, antireligious, védlkisch). The 
listing of forbidden topics is identical 
with that stated on the publisher’s li- 
cense. The German authorities of the 
given county are responsible for collect- 
ing the impounded books from the differ- 
ent stores and for keeping them at the 
disposal of Military Government. 

If an application is made for a new es- 
tablishment, the opinion of the local 
dealers is requested. Invariably the es- 
tablished dealers are reluctant to accept 
a newcomer into their fold. It has been 
the policy of the Branch to be very liber- 
al and to grant an application if the 
moral and intellectual qualifications of 
the applicant warrant it. An exception is 
made only if it can be proved that local 
economic conditions are so precarious as 
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to preclude absolutely the establishment 
of a new store. 

The German book trade in the Ameri- 
can Zone has received valuable additions 
through immigration from other zones. 
Some had already immigrated during the 
war—for instance, Reclam (Leipzig), 
who had established a main branch in 
Passau (however, no license was grant- 
ed); others came after the armistice. An 
important group of Leipzig publishers 
have settled in Wiesbaden: Insel Verlag 
(the foremost belles-lettres publisher), 
Brockhaus (a publisher of distinction, 
though unacceptable for the time being’), 











TABLE 1 
Books 
District Licenses Regis- and Pesiedi- 
trations| Pam- cals 
phlets 
Bavaria........ 71 2,870 | 184 45 
Wiirttemberg- 

Baden........} 106 1,722 | 491 63 
OS er 46 | 2,138) 
Bremen........ 5 375) 130 - 
ee 26 843 32 12 

















Breitkopf and Hartel (music, no license), 
G. Thieme (medicine), Dieterich (philos- 
ophy). The well-known Leipzig jobber 
C. F. Fleischer has moved to Weisbaden. 
Urban and Schwarzenberg (medicine) 
settled in Munich, and Julius Springer 
(medicine, technology) has a branch in 
Heidelberg. It is the policy of the Branch 
to accept professionally and politically 


* Under official pressure during the Nazi regime, 
the Brockhaus-Konversations Lexikon had become 
a storehouse of Nazi propaganda; most of the articles 
had been re-written in conformity with the Nazi 
ideology, using extreme nationalistic phraseology 
and hardly camouflaging the outspoken propaganda 
tendency. At the instance of the Russian authorities, 
the Leipzig remnants of the Brockhaus firm are now 
publishing a pocket encyclopedia with a decided 
communistic bias—a fact which is causing the elder 
Brockhaus no little concern, since he fears that this 
may in time bring him into fresh difficulties. 


qualified newcomers but not to encour- 
age any migration. 

By August 1, 1946, the American au- 
thorities had licensed 254 publishers and 
registered 7,948 dealers and printers; 837 
books and pamphlets and 141 periodicals 
had been produced (Table 1).? A subject 
analysis of the book production is pre- 
sented in Table 2 (the subject headings 
are taken from the report of the Berlin 
Headquarters), and the 141 periodicals 
are analyzed in Table 3. 

The German output is satisfactory 
from the quantitative angle, at least to 
the extent that the available paper quota 
has been used. The quality, however, is 
beneath the standard which the Branch 
has set as its goal. The following reasons 
may throw some light on this shortcom- 
ing. (1) The writers are still under the 
shock of the last years. (2) Living condi- 
tions are not congenial to intellectual ac- 
tivities. (3) Many of the older experi- 
enced writers have made concessions to 
Nazi ideology and are unacceptable at 
present. (4) The younger generation has 
been intellectually sterilized and needs 
time to learn. (5) The purchase of copy- 
rights from America, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, etc., was barred by the Trading with 
the Enemy Act and by lack of foreign 
currency. 

The Branch has realized the necessity 
of giving the German publishers some 
help in contacting the world outside Ger- 
many and providing the German reading 
public with books until the German pub- 
lishers are able again to satisfy all the 
needs. These objectives have been at 
least partly accomplished by the follow- 
ing three methods: (1) purchase of Amer- 
ican copyrights, (2) distribution of Ger- 


2 By April 24, 1947, the authorities had licensed 
306 publishers and registered 8,920 dealers and 
printers. The production figures were then 2,745 
books and pamphlets and 272 periodicals. 
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TABLE 2 
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u- Subject 
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7 Children’s books. . 
Books for women 


n Criticism of National Socialism 


Social issues of present-day Ger- 
DN is. eebeois seen keene 


The world outside Germany 
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Natural sciences.............. 


Agriculture 


Fiction and general literature. .. 


a ead 


Trade and industry........... 
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Philosophy, literary criticism. . .| 


| Number 


54 


| 21 


36 


180 


10 








| 


| of Titles | 





Nature of Titles 








| Mostly reprints of Andersen, Robinson Crusoe, and German 


fairy tales; a few picture-books of mediocre quality. The ma- 
jority are under 100 pages in length. 


The best contribution is Gertrud Baumer, Der neue Weg der 
deutschen Frau (Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt); this is a 
volume of a very interesting series, ‘Der deutschen Spiegel.” 


Mostly biographical statements of life in concentration camps, 
experiences with the Gestapo, and the like, chiefly in pam- 
phlet form. The best book is a reprint of W. Langhoff, Die 
Moorsoldaten (Munich, Desch). 


Mostly pamphlets; by far the best are the two works of the 
Swiss theologian Karl Barth, Zur Genesung des deutschen We- 
sens and Ein Wort an die Deutschen (both Stuttgart, Mittel- 
bach). 


Three books on the United States, one on Russia, one on China. 
The best book is D. W. Brogan, Der amerikanische Charakter 
(Stuttgart, Mittelbach). 


Publications of Military Government laws and regulations. An 
excellent critical analysis of Nazi lawlessness is Albert Miiller- 
Payer, Die deutsche Siinde wieder das Recht (Stuttgart, Mittel- 
bach). The Niirnberg trials are represented with Robert H. 
Jackson, Grundlegende Rede (Frankfurt, Cobet). 


Pamphlets on school reform and youth problems like Neue Zeit 
neue Schule (Munich, Schmoll & Steiner). 


Manuals for the learning of English, French, etc. (The publica- 
tion of textbooks for elementary and secondary education did 
not fall under the jurisdiction of the Branch.) 


Mostly reprints of college textbooks on chemistry and biology. 
Mostly manuals for the cultivation of small vegetable gardens. 


Some reprints of Kant, Marx, Engels, and Stalin. The best con- 
tributions are Karl Jaspers, Die Idee der Universitat (Heidel- 
berg, Springer), H. Stier, Grundlagen der griechischen Ge- 
schichte (Stuttgart, Cotta), and Karl Vossler, Luis de Leon 
(Munich, Schmoll! & Steiner). 


A few reprints, selected titles of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Lessing, 
Keller, Méricke, Morgenstern, Stifter, Storm, and Uhland. 
Interesting anthologies are Ernst Schwarz, Vorbei (Heidel- 
berg, Freiheits Verlag) and Lyrik der Verbannten und Ver- 
brannien (Stuttgart, Hatje). 


Nothing of importance because of lack of good paper. 


Analyses of German business like A. Weber, Wohin steuert die 
Wirtschaft? (Munich, Desch). 


Some interesting contributions (foremost in German mind) on 
the reconstruction of destroyed cities, like two pamphlets by 
K. Blaum (Frankfurt, Cobet). 
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TABLE 2—Continued 











Subject 


Number | 


Nature of Titles 


of Titles 
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Reference books, dictionaries. . . 


Cai 





16 


24 


271 


46 


21 


Important contributions like L. Blaskowitz, Eingriff am Auge 
(Stuttgart, Enke). 


Small trade manuals. 


Almost equally distributed between Roman Catholic publica- 
tions (126) and Protestant ones (145). Many titles have 
less than ten pages, and the majority less than 
twenty. The New Testament has been reprinted in three 
editions. The relationship between the churches and the Nazi 
party is treated from the Catholic point of view in J. Neuhius- 
ler, Kreuz und Hakenkreuz (Munich, Katholische Kirche Bay- 
erns). The Protestant counterpart is H. Diem, Restauration 
oder Neuanfang in der Evangelischen Kirche? (Stuttgart, Mit- 
telbach). 


English, French, and Russian dictionaries, a few city directories. 


Mostly small printing jobs. By far the best is Kunstkalender 
(Stuttgart, Hatje). 
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Nature of Periodicals 
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wn 


47 


By far the best from the point of view of content is Die Wand- 
lung, edited by Dolf Sternberger, together with Karl Jaspers, 
Werner Krauss, and Alfred Weber (Heidelberg, Lambert 
Schneider). The best magazine from the point of view of 
typography is Der Standpunkt (Standpunkt Verlag). 


| These represent the major political parties. Three are satirical— 
Ulens pigel (Berlin), Der Simpl (Munich), and Das Wespen- 
nest (Stuttgart) 


Most important are the three medical periodicals, Klinik und 
Praxis (Munich, Urban & Schwarzenberg), Deutsche medi- 
zinische Wochenschrift (Wiesbaden, Thieme), and Deutsche 
zahndartzliche Zeitschrift (Munich, Hanser). The book trade is 
most interested in the Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buch- 
handel (Frankfurt) and Der Druckspiegel (Stuttgart, Blersch). 


Twenty-nine are affiliated with Protestant churches, 20 with the 
Roman Catholic, and 2 with Jewish congregations. The best- 
known Catholic papers are Petrusblait (Berlin, Morus Verlag) 
and Katholisches Sonntagsbla#t (Stuttgart, Schwaben-Verlag); 
the leading Protestant magazine is Evangelisches Gemeindeblait 
(Stuttgart, Quellverlag). Although the Protestant churches 
have the greater number of periodicals, the Catholic maga- 
zines have the larger circulation. 


The two best are Der Horizont (Berlin, Horizont Verlag) and 
Der Pinguin (Stuttgart, Rowohlt). 


Rather mediocre without exception. 
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man-language magazines published by 

the American authorities (overt maga- 
zines), and (3) distribution of American 
books in German translations printed in 
the United States (overseas editions). 

Through the good services of the State 

Department, the copyrights for eighty- 
nine American titles have been pur- 
chased. The Branch has rejected five 
titles and offered the remaining eighty- 
four to the licensed publishers. The con- 
ditions have generally included the right 
to one edition of five to ten thousand 
copies, which must be sold out within 
three years against 10 per cent royalty 
to be paid in advance. By August 1, 1946, 
forty-five titles had been sold and one 
book had appeared (Brogan, Der A meri- 
kanische Charakter). The list of titles of- 
fered to the publishers follows (the 
starred titles are those which were sold 
by August 1, 1946): 

Adamic, From Many Lands* 

Agar, A Time for Greatness* 

Alexander, Our Age of Unreason* 

Alland, The Springfield Plan 

Barzun, Of Human Freedom 

Beach, American Fiction* 

Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth- 

Century Philosophers* 

Benedict, Race: Science and Politics 

Benton, Cow by the Tail 

Binkley, American Political Parties* 

Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton* 

Brogan, The American Character* 

Brooks, The Flowering of New England* 
Brooks, New England: Indian Summer* 
Brooks, The World of Washington Irving* 

Burt, Powder River* 

Canby, Walt Whitman* 

Cannon, The Way of an Investigator 

Carroll, As the Earth Turns* 

Cather, O Pioneers!* 

Chase, Mary Peters 

Clapesattle, The Doctors Mayo 

Cleaveland, No Life for a Lady* 

Commager, The Growth of the American Re- 

public* 

Commager, Majority Rule and Minority Rights 
Copland, Our New Music* 
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Cousins, The Good Inheritance 

Cozzens, The Just and the Unjust* 

Curti, The Growth of American Thought* 

Deering, USDA 

Ellsberg, Hell on Ice* 

Field, Time Out of Mind* 

Fisher, The Bent Twig 

Flexner, America’s Old Masters* 

Flexner, William Henry Welch 

Forbes, Johnny Tremain* 

Forbes, Mama’s Bank Account* 

Garwood, Artist in Iowa 

German, Doctors Anonymous 

Glasgow, Vein of Iron* 

Greene, Not in Our Stars 

Grew, Ten Years in Japan* 

Hagedorn, The Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt* 

Hansen, America’s Role in the World Economy 

Hansen, The Immigrant in American History 

Harvard Committee, General Education in a 
Free Society 

Hendrick, Bulwark of the Republic 

Hertzler, The Horse and Buggy Doctor* 

Hough, Country Editor 

Hylander, American Inventors* 

Kelly, The Wright Brothers* 

Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism* 

Lane, Let the Hurricane Roar* 

Lang, Music in Western Civilization* 

Lion, The Grass Grows Green 

Lisitzky, Thomas Jefferson 

Marks, A Tree Grown Straight* 

Maxwell, The Folded Leaf* 

Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry* 

Meader, Red Horse Hill 

Merriam, On the Agenda of Democracy* 

Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea* 

Museum of Modern Art, Built in USA* 

Norris, Fighting Liberal 

Parrington, Main Currents in American 
Thought* 

Perry, Puritanism and Democracy* 

Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law 

Rourke, Audubon 

Rourke, The Roots of American Culture 

Sandburg, Abe Lincoln Grows Up* 

Sandburg, The People, Yes 

Sandburg, Storm over the Land* 

Schlesinger, The Age of Jackson 

Schlesinger, Land of the Free 

Schlesinger, The New Deal in Action 

Sheldon, The Varieties of Temperament* 

Spence, One Foot in Heaven 

Stettinius, Lend-Lease 

Turner, The Frontier in American History 
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Whitehead, The Aims of Education 
Williamson, Trends in Collective Bargaining 
Wood, Raymond L. Ditmars 

Woodbury, The Glass Giant of Palomar 
Woodward, Tom Paine 


Three German-language magazines ed- 
ited in the United States are distributed 
through regular book-trade channels: 
Heute (circulation 400,000), Neue Auslese 
(1260,000), and Amerikanische Rund- 
schau (200,000). All three magazines are 
rather popular in Germany because of a 
great thirst for some information about 
the outside world. The interest in Heule 
is steadily increasing; the appeal of the 
two others is declining. 

Over eight hundred thousand copies of 
the overseas edition have been distribut- 
ed. The following twenty-three titles had 
been received by August 1, 1946, each in 
an edition of thirty-five thousand: 


Becker, Die Welt von Morgen 

Benet, Amerika 

Bowen, Der Yankee vom Olymp 

Brogan, Politische Kultur 

Brown, Ein Marsch in der Sonne 

Dulles, Der Weg nach Teheran 

Fortune Magazine, Japan 

Grew, Bericht aus Tokio 

Holt, George Washington Carver 

Hough, Nach 25 Jahren 

Jaffe, Manner der Forschung in Amerika 

Kazin, Der Amerikanische Roman 

Lilienthal, Die Tennessee Stromtal V erwaltung 

Marshall, Der Bericht des Amerikanischen Ober- 
kommandos 

Nevins, Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten 

Pratt, Amerikas Flotie im Kriege 

Ratcliff, Aus der Welt der Wissenschaft 

Sherrod, Tarawa 

Steffens, Ritt ins Leben 

Stimson, Vorspiel zur Invasion 

Trumbull, Das Floss 

Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin 

White, Des Andern Brot 


The copies are priced at one mark each 
and are sold through the book trade. 


In the fall of 1944 the Branch bought 
in Switzerland a thousand volumes of 
German authors who had been banned by 
the Nazis (Thomas Mann, Werfel, etc.). 
All these were sold to public institutions 
and lending libraries. Lack of funds pre- 
vented the repetition of this action on a 
larger scale, although the German public 
has accepted the books most eagerly, and 
severe controls have had to be exercised 
to keep the distribution within the regu- 
lar forms. (A lending library charged a 
fee of ten marks a day for Thomas Mann 
and had scores of reservations at a price 
which was twenty times the usual 
charge.) Price control in general is most 
efficiently handled by German authori- 
ties, the Branch interfering only in case 
of flagrant injustice, which so far has not 
occurred. It is enly owing to the strict 
surveillance of the German Price Con- 
trol Office that the prices of new books 
are hardly above the peacetime level, al- 
though the supply of new publications is 
only a fraction of the demand. Black 
market activities in new books hardly 
ever occur. 


THE SECOND-HAND BOOK TRADE 


The prices of second-hand books and 
out-of-print material are more difficult 
to check because they are to a large ex- 
tent dependent on the evaluation made 
by the private owners of books. Un- 
doubtedly good books are scarce and in 
heavy demand. This is true of the major- 
ity of scholarly publications—for in- 
stance, the Handbiicher of the different 
subject fields—and also of the trade edi- 
tions of the German classics. Besides the 
manifest rarity of important publica- 
tions, two other factors operate in raising 
the prices. These are the fear of inflation 
(Germans remember well the inflation of 
1923 and the “escape in real values”) and 
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the myth that all pre-Hitler publications 

can be regarded as “heirlooms of the 
past” and are therefore worth their 
weight in gold. Only such a myth (of 
course entirely unfounded) can explain 
the fabulous prices which are frequently 
asked in newspaper advertisements—for 
instance, a thousand marks for old bound 
annuals of Kosmos (a well-known popu- 
lar scientific magazine, subscription price 
twelve marks), or four hundred marks 
for Bildersaal deutscher Geschichte (pub- 
lisher’s price thirty marks, obsolete). A 
price of ten thousand marks for a 1930 
edition of the Brockhaus Encyclopedia 
has frequently been reported; however, 
the actual sale could never be tracked 
down. 

Most second-hand bookstores sell 
good German fiction at about double the 
former publisher’s price and scholarly 
publications at four times the peace eval- 
uation. Prices at auctions have risen ac- 
cordingly. The first postwar sale (Ham- 
burg, Hauswedel, March, 1946) offered 
about twelve hundred valuable books, 
prints, and drawings. All items were sold 
at about five to ten times their former 
evaluation. For instance: Brentano, Col- 
lected Works (1852; first complete edi- 
tion), Mk. 1,300 (peace price about Mk. 
250); the 1827 edition of Goethe’s works 
(last edition during the life of the poet), 
Mk. 1,300 (peace price about Mk. 200); 
Homann, Aélas (Niirnberg, 1714), Mk. 
8,000 (peace price about Mk. 300). Prints 
and drawings cf German artists banned 
by the Nazis were highly evaluated, 
Kathe Kollwitz bringing as high as Mk. 
750, a small drawing by Corinth, Mk. 
1,200, and a water color by Klee, Mk. 
2,100. 

It is the consensus of the experienced 
German book-dealers that the trend of 
prices will be downward. Their argument 
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is that the high taxes are taking the svr- 
plus money out of the consumer’s hands 
and that little will be left for the pur- 
chase of books. Assuming that inflation 
can be averted (and it most probably 
can), this prediction seems to be correct. 
Most trade books, all publications whose 
content value has become obsolete, popu- 
lar editions of German classics—or, in 
other words, all publications which can 
be reprinted easily—will lose their pres- 
ent high market value. However,valuable 
scholarly standard works, sets of scien- 
tific periodicals, and scholarly editions of 
German literature will command a high 
price for some time to come. 


THE BOOK-DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The reputation of the German book 
trade as the most efficient organization 
for the production and distribution of 
books was largely due to the efforts of the 
Bérsenverein, the well-known German 
book-dealers’ association. The Bérsen- 
verein combined to a remarkable degree 
commercial efficiency, scholarly minute- 
ness in the bibliographical field, and 
democratic administration—“democrat- 
ic,” however, in the sense in which the 
term is applied, not to a New England 
town meeting, but rather to the Athenian 
city government in the fifth century B.c. 

Many statutes which the Bérsenverein 
had worked out in years of struggle have 
been accepted as basic regulations by the 
book-trade associations of most coun- 
tries. The principle of a fixed publisher’s 
price, the regulation of discounts, the re- 
lation between publisher and author, in- 
tellectual property rights vested in au- 
thor and publisher, prohibition of re- 
prints without the consent of the rightful 
owners—all these have served as a model 
for other nations, just as the German cur- 
rent bibliography has been regarded as a 
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standard for national bibliographies with 
respect to its up-to-date publications and 
its exact bibliographical descriptions. 

The Nazi government abolished the 
autonomy of the organization and trans- 
formed it into a tool of the Kulturkam- 
mer. Such a sudden change would not 
have been possible if many German 
book-dealers had not been ardent na- 
tionalists long before 1933 and therefore 
an all too willing prey to Nazi ideology. 
The German book trade had been an ef- 
ficient servant of world scholarship, but 
it was faithless to the underlying concep- 
tion without which scholarly undertak- 
ings become meaningless: respect for 
human dignity. 

It has by no means been the intention 
of the Branch to reconstruct the Bérsen- 
verein on the level of 1932, as an expres- 
sion of German nationalism. As a matter 
of fact, any thought of having in Ger- 
many anything like a world book-trade 
center has been utterly out of question. 
An efficient professional organization is 
desirable in due time, but its growth 
should be slow so that the conception of 
democratic responsibility can extend its 
roots through the entire structure. 

Every district in the American Zone 
has its own district association. Dele- 
gates of the districts have been meeting 
regularly in Stuttgart (for the first time 
in the fall of 1945) to discuss common 
problems and the blueprints for a future 
Boérsenverein which may grow as some- 
thing like a federation of the district as- 
sociations. As representation above the 
district level runs contrary to basic poli- 
cy directives, no over-all book-trade or- 
ganization exists to date. No objection 
was raised, however, when two officials 
from the former headquarters of the 
Boérsenverein who came to Wiesbaden in 
the spring of 1945 wished to open an of- 


fice and publish a new edition of the 
Bérsenblatt. Dr. Schauer, the licensee of 
this periodical, moved his office to Frank- 
furt and made arrangements with the 
Hessische Landesbibliothek for the pub- 
lication of a new current bibliography. 
The publishers agreed to deposit two 
copies of their new publications at the 
Hessische Landesbibliothek, one copy to 
be retained by that library as compensa- 
tion for editing the bibliography and one 
copy to be kept for the Deutsche Bii- 
cherei in Leipzig. 


DIFFICULTIES OF REORGANIZATION 


The organization of book-trade ac- 
tivities in a Germany devastated by 
modern warfare has been a difficult task 
in terms of economic connotations, but 
it is the psychological implications which 
have made it impossible to find a solu- 
tion which would be satisfactory from 
all points of view. The question of how to 
treat the Germans has had to be an- 
swered by every member of the Branch 
(as by every member of Military Gov- 
ernment) day by day. The problem can- 
not be pushed aside by adopting some 
over-all generalizations. The very fact 
that it has been necessary to grant 
licenses and registration to a selected 
group of German applicants has implied 
the necessity for differentiating between 
human beings, evaluating personalities. 

Policy directives differentiate between 
anti-Fascists, nonpolitical Germans, and 
members of the Nazi party and similar 
blacklisted nationalistic or militaristic 
organizations. Within party membership 
a difference is made between active and 
nominal members. Obviously, party 
membership alone is not sufficient to 
characterize a personality. For instance, 
a former Freemason was not eligible 
for party membership; nevertheless he 
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might be a paragon of Nazi ideology. On 
the other hand, there were undoubtedly 
cases where a harmless citizen was brow- 
beaten into joining the party. 

The language difficulties have been al- 
most insurmountable. It is not language 
in its philological sense (many members 
of the Branch speak German fluently) 
but language as semantics. During the 
Nazi regime many words received a new 
meaning which differed widely from the 
formerly accepted usage. Many incidents 
can or’) be explained by the utter lan- 
guage confusion in the minds of the ap- 
plicants. 

What conception of the word “polite- 
ness” has a man who says to an American 
official, “I am always astonished to see 
how polite you are. There is no necessity 
for you to be polite (Sie haben es doch 
nicht notig)”? 

What connotation has the word 
“Jew,” and what meaning has “democ- 
racy” for men who state in order to prove 
their “democratic” mentality, “I let a 
Jew use my telephone in 1938” or “I sold 
books to Jewish customers as willingly as 
I sold to Gentiles”? 

What meaning has “aggression”’ for a 
person who criticizes Hitler sharply for 
starting the war but ends with the state- 
ment, “It was surely intolerable to Ger- 
man honor not to throw these dirty Poles 
out of Danzig’’? 

What implication has “intellectual 
responsibility” for an editor who tries to 
excuse his violently antidemocratic edi- 
torials by saying, “In order to show that 
I did not believe in the things I had to 
write, I did not sign these pieces’’? 

Unfortunately, these incidents have not 
been exceptions but daily occurrences. 
Party members (membership since 1928) 
earnestly request to be classified as anti- 
Nazi because they can produce a severe 
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warning by the party issued because of 
some infringements of party rules. Others 
want preferred treatment because they 
stopped paying their monthly party dues 
in the summer of 1944! The human trag- 
edy lies in the fact that many sincerely 
believe in the justice of their demands 
and cannot understand why their argu- 
ments are not accepted. Some had simply 
not had the courage to make a clear 
stand during the Nazi regime. They had 
joined the party under strong pressure 
and had even made important conces- 
sions, but they had done so half-hearted- 
ly, had therefore never been fully accept- 
ed by the party hierarchy, had been 
treated with suspicion, and in some in- 
stances had been persecuted. But be- 
cause of their party membership, their 
concessions and contributions to Nazi 
ideology, they cannot be classified as 
anti-Nazis (although some really are), 
sometimes not even as nominal party 
members. 

It can be stated that the Branch has 
done its very best to render impartial 
justice in spite of all difficulties. A pub- 
lisher’s license has not been granted if the 
applicant had been in any way whatso- 
ever affiliated with the party or its organ- 
izations or had made concessions to the 
Goebbels propaganda machine. Excep- 
tion to this rule has been made only 
if active anti-Nazi activity could be 
proved. Books by authors who are com- 
promised by their former activities for 
the Nazi regime cannot be published. 
Scholars who have been cleared by other 
American agencies—for teaching at uni- 
versities, for instance—are declared ac- 
ceptable. It is the policy of the Branch 
to give first priority of publication to 
writers who had been barred from pro- 
fessional activities because of their anti- 
Nazi ideology. 
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Nazi books and similar nationalistic 
and militaristic literature have been im- 
pounded, with the exception of books in 
private libraries. The Library of Con- 
gress Mission in Europe was permitted 
to select the items they were interested 
in for distribution among American 
scholarly libraries through the Co-opera- 
tive Acquisitions Project. Law 4, which 
supersedes all previous instructions on 
the confiscation of Nazi books, provides 
for the safekeeping of a hundred and 
fifty copies of each title. The rest are to 


be pulped; the paper thus gained will be 
used for the publication of schoolbooks, 

Faced by such a complex issue as the 
reconstruction of the German book 
trade, it has been impossible to avoid 
mistakes. But the Branch has never 
failed to keep its two main objectives 
clearly in mind: to supply the German 
reading public with books which support 
the conception of world peace and to 
promote those German book-dealers who 
are willing to respect human rights and 
human dignity. 
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GERMAN WORKING-CLASS READING AND THE RISE OF NAZIISM 


HEINZ SCHURER 


World War II, Dr. Erich Thier, di- 

rector of the Leipzig library school 
(Deutsche Volksbiichereischule), pub- 
lished a study of the reading habits of the 
workers of Leipzig, using for the most 
part data from the period of the demo- 
cratic Weimar Republic (1918-33).' The 
study was published at a time when Hit- 
ler’s dictatorship over Germany seemed 
to be firmly established; the whole book 
is written in an enthusiastic Nazi spirit, 
and the author characteristically goes 
out of his way to preface it with a quota- 
tion from a speech by Hitler. Naturally, 
the question arises as to whether a book 
written in Nazi Germany at such a time 
and under such conditions deserves any 
serious notice at all or whether it should 
be dismissed as mere Nazi propaganda. 
Careful study of the work, however, 
leads to the conclusion that its contents 
should be of interest to librarians and to 
sociologists, and it is hoped that the pres- 
ent discussion of Thier’s material may 
stimulate further and more ambitious re- 
search along the same lines. 

Thier’s book is based on the analysis of 
documentary evidence collected in the 
Leipzig public libraries, where a method 
of making such investigations had been 
developed by one of the foremost figures 
of German librarianship, Walter Hof- 
mann. Under Hofmann’s guidance the 
Leipzig public libraries had become 
model institutions of their kind, of which 

* Gestaltwandel des Arbeiters im Spiegel seiner 
Lektiire: Ein Beitrag zur Volkskunde und Leserfiihrung 
(“Beitrage zur Volksbiichereikunde,” hrsg. von 


der Reichsstelle fiir das Volksbiichereiwesen, Bd. I 
[Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1939]). 


I’ 1939, just before the outbreak of 





the community was immensely—and 
rightly—proud and which were much 
studied and admired all over Germany. 
Among the special features of the library 
technique developed in Leipzig was a 
method of issuing books to readers which 
made it possible to study the reading 
habits of individual readers or groups of 
readers over long periods. A Leseheft 
(“reading record”) was issued to every 
user of the library. Details of the reader’s 
occupation and age were noted on each 
Leseheft, and a record was kept on it of 
all books withdrawn by him. These 
Lesehefte, when collected, furnished a 
basis for detailed investigations of read- 
ing habits. The pioneer work of this kind 
was carried out by Walter Hofmann him- 
self, in his remarkable analysis of the 
reading of women.’ Thier’s study is a suc- 
cessor volume to Hofmann’s pioneer 
achievement. 

Naturally, an analysis from the pen of 
an ardent Nazi librarian of the reading of 
working-class readers during the period 
preceding the establishment of the Hit- 
ler regime presents problems of a very 
special kind, and this perforce leads us to 
a political digression. While the tradi- 
tional influence of socialist and Marxist 
ideology on the German working class is 
a matter of common knowledge—at this 
very moment we are witnessing the re- 
vival of the socialist and Marxist work- 
ing-class movement in Germany after the 
downfall of Hitler—the special position 
of Leipzig in the history of the German 
labor movement is not so well known. 
Throughout its history the Leipzig 


2 Die Lektiire der Frau (Leipzig, 1931). 
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working class has been regarded as one of 
the best educated, most intelligent, polit- 
ically mature, advanced sections of the 
German working class. It was in Leipzig 
that Ferdinand Lassalle founded the first 
socialist workers’ party in Germany (in 
1863); and in the days of Bismarck that 
statesman’s great socialist antagonists, 
August Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht, 
had Leipzig as their headquarters. In 
World War I the Leipzig workers had 
solidly backed the pacifist wing of the 
socialist party, which was strongly op- 
posed to Kaiser Wilhelm’s war policy. 
During the period of the Weimar Re- 
public the Leipzig working class was ex- 
tremely well organized, politically as well 
as industrially, and the Leipzig socialists 
formed one of the most highly valued 
sections of the German Social Democrat- 
ic party. Further, for centuries Leipzig 
had been the center of the German book 
trade and one of the centers of German 
publishing. There was a large group of 
highly skilled workers engaged in the 
printing and binding of books and allied 
trades, and the connection between the 
world of books and large numbers of the 
working class, at least from the point of 
view of mere physical contact, was far 
closer than would normally be the case. 
Seen against this background, it is evi- 
dent that a study of the reading habits of 
the Leipzig workers was a task worth 
undertaking. 

To introduce the author: Dr. Erich 
Thier came from a working-class back- 
ground himself and started life as a man- 
ual worker. By taking advantage of the 
adult education facilities granted to able 
youths of his class in the days of the 
Weimar Republic, he managed to get a 
university as well as a library training 
and rose to become director of one of the 
largest of the Leipzig public libraries, 
situated in the heart of an extensive 
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working-class district. In politics he was 
connected with the socialist movement 
and was active in adult educational work 
carried out under socialist auspices for 
many years. Then came the slump of 
1929 and on its heels the meteoric rise of 
the Nazi party, culminating in its tri- 
umph in 1933. Like his chief and in- 
spirer, Walter Hofmann, Erich Thier was 
swayed by the surge of the Nazi move- 
ment even before it had come into polit- 
ical power, and by the time his book was 
written the former socialist had long 
been an active Nazi. In short, with a per- 
sonal history like this, Thier was well 
qualified to investigate the reading 
habits of the Leipzig workers with whom 
he had been in close contact throughout 
his life; on the other hand, readers of his 
book must beware of the political bias 
which pervades it. If, however, some of 
the data set forth by Thier prove useful 
for a better understanding of the socio- 
logical aspects of group reading, then 
even the Nazi book will have rendered 
some service to the cause of social science 
and true scholarship, despite the fact that 
it was written to buttress a cause which 
stood for just the opposite. 

Before discussing Thier’s data and the 
conclusions he bases on them, two points 
must be mentioned which should be 
borne in mind in any discussion of the 
Leipzig public libraries. First, practically 
all German public libraries deny open 
access to the shelves to their readers, and 
thus there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween them and American and English 
public libraries. Second, Walter Hof- 
mann was never interested in the num- 
ber of people who became readers in his 
libraries or in circulation statistics; he 
was a protagonist of the strictest possible 
principles of book selection and much 
preferred a small number of readers read- 
ing “‘good books” to a huge mass of read- 




















ers reading a huge mass of indifferent 
books. Bearing these differences in mind, 
one is not surprised to find that the ex- 
tent of library membership revealed by 
the Leipzig library statistics is extremely 
low as compared with American and 
British figures. 

Thier’s investigation is limited for the 
most part to the adult male workers who 
were active readers for the ten-year peri- 
od 1922-32. During the years 1920-28, 
adult male worker readers in the Leipzig 
public libraries numbered only two to 
three thousand. In 1929-32, the years of 
the slump and its consequent mass un- 
employment, the membership figures of 
this particular social group rose steeply 
until they reached ten thousand at the 
end of the period. With the decrease in 
unemployment which coincided with the 
establishment of the Nazi regime in 1933, 
there was a strong downward trend—to 
about seven thousand in 1937 (p. 182).3 

The most detailed figures are available 
for 1933. According to the German na- 
tional census held in June of that year, 
Leipzig then had 713,470 inhabitants. Of 
these, 24,791 used the Leipzig public li- 
braries. Of these users, 54 per cent be- 
longed to the working class. The group 
with which we are concerned, the adult 
male worker readers, numbered 9,437. 
Since there were 129,450 adult male 
workers in Leipzig, this means that only 
about 7 per cent of them were users of the 
public libraries—a figure which corrobo- 
rates one’s expectations as to the prob- 
able low percentage of library readers in 
relation to the whole Leipzig popula- 
tion. 

Bearing in mind the rather austere as- 
pects of the Leipzig public libraries—no 
admission of “light” books, no open ac- 
cess—the answer to the question with 
which Thier opens his investigation be- 
3 Page references throughout are to Thier’s book. 
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comes evident: “What section of the 
working class is likely to join the public 
libraries?” Thier answers, and there 
seems to be no reason to disagree, ““The 
more intelligent and the skilled worker 
is the first to become a reader” (p. 3). 
While a general statement of that sort 
occasions no surprise, the figures Thier 
gives concerning the proportions of 
skilled and unskilled workers are truly 
interesting. According to a very elabo- 
rate occupational analysis in 1931, this 
proportion was as high as 82 to 18 (p. 15). 
On the whole, one seems to be justified in 
assuming that the small minority of 
adult male workers who were regular 
readers in the Leipzig public libraries for 
a period of ten years and longer represent 
the intellectual upper layer of their class. 

Thier uses two periods of comparison, 
the first covering the years 1922-26 and 
the second the years 1929-32. Most of 
his statements are based on the results 
yielded by an investigation of the first 
period. Again a historical digression is 
necessary to sketch the respective social 
and political atmospheres of these two 
periods. Although during the first period 
there is one year—1923—of acute politi- 
cal, social, and economic crisis, the other 
years, especially 1924-26, are on the 
whole characterized by a certain stability 
(Dawes Agreement, Locarno), and there 
is no violent challenge to the republican 
form of government which was fervently 
supported by the majority of German 
socialist workers. 

The second period, 1929-32, is charac- 
terized by an appalling economic slump, 
huge mass unemployment, and the rapid- 
ly increasing menace of the Nazi move- 
ment, which from the very smallest be- 
ginnings suddenly rose to become a huge 
party with a following of millions. A com- 
parison of the two periods, so unlike in 
their characteristics, shows considerable 
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variations in the reading habits of the 
group of workers, and Thier’s investiga- 
tion produces some very interesting and 
illuminating results. 


THE PERIOD 1922-26 


COMPARISON OF WORKING-CLASS AND 
MIDDLE-CLASS READERS 

Thier divides the whole field of non- 

fiction into three groups: (1) literature in 

which the main feature is the appeal to 

the imagination, (2) literature appealing 











TABLE 1* 
i Working-class} Middle-class 
Type of Nonfiction eaten Senhen 
Imaginative............ 164 100 
EEE 100 101 
pc | eee 100 123 











* Based on Thier’s Table 14 (p. 28). 











TABLE 2* 
es Working-class} Middle-class 
Type of Noafiction Readers Readers 
ors Lia irate ho aero 186 100 
rer GREE. 5.5... 5 0:5 163 100 
PES ovo siscavnns 137 100 











* Based on Thier’s Table 84 (p. 157). 


to the practical mind, and (3) literature 
appealing to the theoretical mind. The 
figures concerning the proportionate in- 
terest in these three groups of nonfiction 
taken by working-class as compared with 
middle-class readers are revealing (Table 
1). Compared with all the other groups 
of male readers, ‘“‘the working-class read- 
ers form the group with the smallest 
share of theoretical interest” (p. 30). 
The picture given by the proportions in 
Table 1 is corroborated by further data 
which seem worth reproducing (Table 2). 
The proportion is at once reversed if dif- 
ferent types of books are chosen, but the 


resulting psychological picture remains 
the same (Table 3). 

These comparative figures appear valu- 
able enough. While it would be rash to 
draw too many conclusions as to the in- 
herent inferiority of the one and the in- 
herent superiority of the other class from 
the data, the unequal distribution of psy- 
chological types and intellectual ability 
in the two classes compared comes out 
very clearly. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the middle-class readers repre- 
sent an élite of their class, while there is 
some basis for assuming that this is the 
case with the working-class readers, 
which makes the striking differences re- 


TABLE 3* 








Working- Middle- 
Type of Nonfiction class class 
Readers Readers 





Music, arts, literature....... 100 199 
Ancient Greece and Rome... 100 I51 
a. errr 100 173 
Theoretical natural sciences. . 100 137 











* Based on Thier’s Table 85 (p. 158). 


vealed still more remarkable. In the light 
of Thier’s figures the profound psycho- 
logical buttressing of social class divi- 
sions appears to be a phenomenon of con- 
siderable significance, and the facts re- 
vealed by the analysis at this stage alone 
seem to justify the method as developed 
in Leipzig as a useful tool of social inves- 
tigation. 


FIELDS OF INTEREST OF WORKING- 
CLASS READERS 

Thier devotes a considerable amount 
of space to the study of several special 
types of readers who are clearly marked 
off from the rest. The data used are based 
on an analysis of a thousand Lesehefte, all 
belonging to the group of adult male 

worker readers. 
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Theory-minded readers.—The group of 
readers interested above the average in 
problems of theory was found to be ex- 
tremely small, amounting to only 105 of 
the 1,000. Only 9 of the 105 borrowed 
more than 25 theory books in two years. 
Thier comments on these results as 
follows: 

When talking about the theoretically gifted 
and interested worker, we can never for a min- 
ute compare his reading quota with the usual 
book consumption of the intellectual worker. 
We have also to bear in mind what an impact 
each single theoretical work, if mastered, is 
bound to have on the worker reader. Such a 
book in its relative value, or lack of value, is 
not considered as it should be against the back- 
ground of the entire scientific knowledge of 
which it forms only a part, a single unit among 
possibly hundreds and hundreds of books. Com- 
pared with the reading of the intellectual work- 
er, the self-education of the worker reader 
must bear a dogmatic character..... Only a 
very few worker readers give the impression 
that they are really members of the intelli- 
gentsia and have been born into the wrong class. 
....+ The majority master only a few works 
belonging to the sphere of true learning [pp. 
33-34]. 


Technically minded readers.—The read- 
ers interested in technology, a very 
sharply defined group, muster only twice 
as many as the theory-minded—2o02 out 
of 1,000. Thier’s comments on the men- 
tality of this group are to the effect that 
they are the most unambitious in their 
general reading; this applies also to their 
reading of fiction. Not a few of them, he 
says, are so devoted to their special line 
that to them any other aspects of life are 
almost negligible. 

Readers of travel and adventure—The 
group of readers of travel and adventure 
is as large as that of the technically 
minded—about 200. These two groups 
together are four times as large as that 
of the theory-minded. As Thier has it, 
“This class of readers is the most uncom- 
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plicated, or the most primitive, if you 
like, of working-class readers.” 
Politically minded readers.—In the im- 
agination of the average member of the 
Leipzig middle classes, the typical Leip- 
zig worker was a man obsessed by politi- 
cal fanaticism, absolutely enmeshed in 
Marxist philosophy, full of class resent- 
ment, blind to everything in life but polit- 
ics viewed from the narrowest angle of 
socialist militancy, and filled with a burn- 
ing hatred of the capitalist system. This 
conception was characteristic of the polit- 
ical outlook of the German and Austrian 
middle classes and has had a disastrous 
influence on German politics during the 
period between the two wars. Therefore 
it is worth discussing, however fantasti- 
cally it misrepresented the true state of 
German working-class psychology. After 
all, not only the Leipzig worker but the 
working class throughout Germany has 
always been supposed to be profoundly 
influenced by orthodox Marxist ideology. 
To what extent did this political philos- 
ophy influence the reading of that section 
of our readers which is clearly marked off 
from the rest as specially interested in 
politics? We can safely assume that this 
section would solidly vote Socialist or 
Communist in elections, and many of the 
group would be active in the political 
labor movement or in the trade-unions. 
First, as to the actual size of the sec- 
tion: contrary to all expectations, the 
politically minded group comprises only 
62 of the 1,000 worker readers. Thus it is 
by far the smallest special group. Fur- 
ther, the definitely Marxist readers 
among them comprise just half of the 
group—that is, there are 30 intensely 
Marxist readers among the 1,000. Marx’s 
Das Kapital, quoted daily in both the 
left-wing and the right-wing press as the 
Bible of the German worker, was issued 
only 35 times in five years (p. 83). While 
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other more easily accessible Marxist 
classics were more popular, there still re- 
mains the astonishing fact that the work- 
er readers were very little attracted to 
the Marxism which was generally sup- 
posed to be—in Germany—the one and 
only subject in which they were interest- 
ed. This lack of interest was the more re- 
markable because the socialist literature 
was extremely well represented in the 
Leipzig public libraries. An excellent 
guidebook to this field (compiled by 
Herr Erich Thier) was available for a few 
cents to any interested reader. 

A similar picture is shown by an analy- 
sis of the interest of worker readers in the 
social sciences. The social sciences were 
very little read, Thier shows. Not only 
travel books but technology, natural sci- 
ences, history, literature, music, and fine 
arts were read more extensively; the so- 
cial sciences as well as the novel of social 
criticism were read more by the middle- 
class readers than by the working-class 
readers. Even to one intimately ac- 
quainted with the Leipzig working class 
of the period discussed by Thier, the data 
he gives come as a surprise. 

That the analysis does reveal such an 
unexpected state of affairs seems to me 
to be a very important reason for under- 
taking such investigations. To many 
people, the laborious social surveys un- 
dertaken by investigators seem a sheer 
waste of time, since the results obtained 
are often so obvious that the amount of 
work connected with the survey appe?rs 
to be grotesquely incommensurate with 
the results. I myself have heard a lectur- 
er in a British school of librarianship 
making fun of the statistical surveys of 
reading habits which, after months of 
counting punched cards, reveal only that 
women over thirty-five like to read love 
stories! It is perfectly true that the read- 


ers’ survey often merely corroborates im- 
pressions which come to the average edu- 
cated person by the ordinary experiences 
of life; but, on the other hand, as we have 
seen, it does reveal facts completely 
at variance with empirical conceptions 
based on common sense and ordinary ex- 
perience and does give a quantitative 
basis for such generalizations. 

Literature-minded readers.—The last 
special group includes those readers who 
are predominantly interested in litera- 
ture, the theater, music, and the arts. 
Tuis group numbered 150 out of 1,000 
and is thus smaller than either the tech- 
nically minded group or the group of 
readers of travel and adventure, but 
twice as large as the politically minded 
group. Thier offers the following com- 
ments: 


The working-class reader chooses fiction 
and belles lettres mostly according to their 
contents. He asks for a social novel, an ad- 
venture story, a historical yarn, but not for the 
most recent work or a definite work by a 
definite author. It takes a very long time for the 
current literary fashion to be perceived by the 
working-class reader. In most cases, by the 
time this fashion reaches him, it has already 
become out of date for the middle-class reader. 
Even then, names of authors mean little. 
Every librarian knows the request slips in 
which only the book titles are entered but not 
the names of the authors. 


Here Thier’s analysis is borne out by 
other investigators of the sociology of 
reading. There seems to be a definite law 
of time lag according to which currents 
of thought and artistic expression take a 
considerable time to percolate down into 
the various social classes from the cul- 
turally creative strata of society. Atten- 
tion to this time lag as a characteristic 
feature of “culture distribution” has 
been drawn in one of the most brilliant 
essays on the social aspects of reading, 
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Mrs. Q. O. Leavis’ Fiction and the Read- 
ing Public.‘ Thier gives another interest- 
ing example, this time taken from his- 
tory: 

It seems to take a number of years for his- 
torical events to be digested sufficiently to be- 
come subjects on which interest becomes con- 
centrated. The Russian Revolution of 1917 
did not interest the Leipzig working-class 
readers so much during the period 1922-26 
as did the French Revolution of 1789 [p. 148]. 


To recapitulate: of 1,000 readers who, 
generally speaking, can be regarded as 
the cream of the Leipzig working class, 
719 were especially interested in particu- 
lar fields. Of these, 317 were interested 
in higher-level fields (theory-minded, 
105; politically minded, 62; literature- 
minded, 150) and 402 in lower-level 
fields (technically minded, 202; readers 
of travel and adventure, 200). 

The one field which is conspicuously 
missing as a field of special interest is re- 
ligion. Leipzig, like the whole of Saxony, 
is a predominately Lutheran town; in a 
Roman Catholic district it is very likely 
that another picture would have been en- 
countered. If socialism, in its German 
materialist form, inspired only a minor- 
ity of the worker readers to take a deeper 
interest in politics, and an even smaller 
number to take an interest in Marxism, 
it certainly acted as an agent for divert- 
ing the reader’s interest from religion. 
(In this respect, an analogous study of 
the reading of British workers would 
probably reveal a different state of 
affairs.) 

As the picture stands, in an élite of 
working-class readers as few as a third 
take an interest in the higher-level fields 
of literature. Even in this area their re- 
sponse is of a far smaller intellectual 

range than the response of the middle- 


4 London: Chatto & Windus, 1932. 
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class reader. The political convictions 
which to any observer seemed to keep the 
social classes at arms’ length in twenti- 
eth-century Germany are revealed as 
having penetrated only very superficially 
into the workers’ minds. Only a small 
minority take a real interest in politics. 
There certainly has not been a totalitar- 
ian Gleichschaltung of the socialist work- 
ers’ minds causing their Marxist or so- 
cialist opinions to penetrate every nook 
and cranny of their mental equipment. 
On the whole, the picture presented is of 
a very modest intellectual level—one 
far more restricted than the middle-class 
level and in many ways a considerably 
inferior copy of the middle-class mental 
equipment. There certainly is not the 
faintest promise of a “proletarian cul- 
ture” or “proletarian literature” in the 
picture. And it should be borne in mind 
that this is in a section of the working 
class which is especially closely related 
to the world of books and more intelli- 
gent and better educated than the major- 
ity of the German workers and that the 
analysis covers a period when socialism 
as such was unchallenged as the ideology 
of the German working class. 


THE PERIOD 1929-32 


THE GENERAL PICTURE AND READING 
TRENDS 


While the first period of comparison 
(1922-26), generally speaking, was one 
marked by the absence of long-term mass 
unemployment and, especially in its sec- 
ond half, by a certain atmosphere of 
stabilization and prosperity, the second 
period shows a completely different pic- 
ture. Germany was hit by the most dis- 
astrous economic slump she had ever ex- 
perienced, and the economic crisis was 
paralleled by a most severe political crisis 
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which finally led to the utter collapse of 
the Weimar democracy and the estab- 
lishment of Hitler’s dictatorship. During 
this period the socialist movement was in 
perpetual political retreat, while the 
Nazis were forging ahead at a breathtak- 
ing pace, and even within the German 
labor movement the antagonism between 
the moderates (Social Democrats) and 
the extremists (Communists) grew at an 
alarming rate. 

How did the Leipzig worker readers re- 
act to the upheavals around them, by 
which many of them were directly hit as 
they were forced into the ever swelling 
ranks of the workless? Let us return to 
the figures of Thier’s analysis. 

As is to be expected, there is a steep 
rise in the interest in politics and history. 
Another feature which is by no means so 
obvious and which needs some explana- 
tion is the simultaneous steep decline of 
interest in theoretical and general natural 
sciences. This decline had already begun 
in the preceding years in a much less pro- 
nounced form, but the impact of the 
slump accelerated it so sharply as to re- 
quire some comment. 

Since the eighteen-nineties, when Ger- 
man socialist ideology attained its char- 
acteristic features, two main influences 
had formed a kind of secular religion. In 
this respect the German working-class 
movement differed profoundly from that 
of British labor, These two main influ- 
ences were Karl Marx’s theory of histori- 
cal materialism and Charles Darwin’s 
theory of natural evolution. No matter 
in what form these philosophies were 
understood, the faith in them had given 
German socialism its tremendous self-as- 
surance, its fondly held belief that Ger- 
man socialism was “scientific socialism” 
and that German labor was theoretically 
backed by the most advanced philoso- 
phies of western Europe. One may smile 


at this naiveté now, but there is no doubt 
that this firm conviction was a consider- 
able psychological asset in the selfless 
and idealistic struggle of thousands of 
German workers in building up their 
huge political and industrial organiza- 
tions in the face of the bitter hostility of 
Imperial Germany in the quarter-cen- 
tury 1890-1914. After the collapse of 
the old regime in 1918, socialism seemed 
to be the one great hope for a reconstruc- 
tion of a new democratic Germany, and 
hundreds and thousands of middle-class 
people found themselves attracted mo- 
mentarily to the German labor move- 
ment, which held out the promise of a 
better, freer, and more peaceful future. 
In 1919-20 there was a marvelous spirit 
abroad in many Germans; great springs 
of idealism and devoted effort were re- 
leased in the hope of starting afresh on 
the ruins of discarded Prussian militar- 
ism. All this idealism and high-minded 
endeavor was favorable to the socialist 
movement and looked to it as its chief 
protagonist. No wonder that the work- 
ing-class readers, members of a rapidly 
advancing and victorious movement, felt 
more assured than ever of the profundity 
of their very own philosophy of life, the 
Marxist-Darwinian conception of social 
and natural history as they understood 
it. Especially in Leipzig, which had stood 
on the left of the movement for many 
years, this nineteenth-century material- 
ist secular religion was particularly deep- 
ly ingrained. No wonder that in the years 
1918-20, when to many Germans social- 
ism seemed to give the promise of a bet- 
ter world, the two fields of interest, poli- 
tics and natural sciences (the background 
for Marx and Darwin), attracted to 
themselves a record number of worker 
readers. The steep upward curve in the 
reading figures of these groups was but a 
facet of the optimism and self-confidence 
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which was alive in the German socialist 
movement as a whole in the two years 
after the revolution of November, 1918. 

How different is the picture ten years 
later! While the interest in politics is on 
the increase, this rise is, as has been 
noted, accompanied by a sharp decline of 
interest in the natural sciences—an indi- 
cation that the backbone of materialist 
orthodoxy was far less strong than in 
1918-20. Whatever the shortcomings of 
this philosophy, it had been a tower of 
strength to the German labor movement. 
It had filled the workers with a messianic 
conviction that the victory of socialism 
was guaranteed by the laws of nature, 
just as this philosophy had carried the 
Russian Bolsheviks through the most ap- 
palling risks and ordeals to their final vic- 
tory. The decline of interest in the natu- 
ral sciences reveals that the working class 
faced the tremendous double challenge 
of the economic slump and of the Nazi 
threat to the Weimar Republic with a 
far less intense belief in a secular religion 
than it had possessed in the early nine- 
teen-twenties. Nothing else had been de- 
veloped to fill this vacuum, so the result 
was purely negative. The materialist 
philosophy had, after all, been some sort 
of bond between the workers and im- 
portant intellectual currents of the past. 
Its weakening showed a victory of inter- 
est in the topical and the easily accessible 
over the sense of striving for a certain 
seriousness and philosophical founda- 
tions in one’s outlook, a triumph of shal- 
lowness over depth—in short, a sad de- 
cline in the intellectual level all round. 

Everywhere, in Thier’s analysis of the 
period under review, there appears the 
same picture of a loss of intensity of 
mental effort, of the trends toward the 
more superficial aspects of life and to- 
ward the journalistic kind of literature 
instead of the book demanding more se- 
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rious concentration. The sober figures of 
the book issues to worker readers during 
the period of the slump show up starkly 
the appalling psychological impact of 
mass unemployment and political pessi- 
mism and defeatism in the working-class 
mind—a loss of the capacity for tackling 
serious problems and a reversion toward 
the primitive. 


CHANGES IN THE FIELDS OF INTEREST OF 
WORKING-CLASS READERS 


What happened to Thier’s special 
groups of readers in the period under re- 
view—the technically minded, the liter- 
ature-minded, and the rest? By following 
their individual fates it may be possible 
to see if the facts fit the conclusions 
which have just been given by way of 
anticipation. 

The group of the technically minded 
shrank; there was no outlet for their type 
of interest in the world of mass unem- 
ployment around them. The slump was 
too much for the intellectual equipment 
of this particular group; as Thier brutally 
states, “The modest mental level of this 
group clearly underwent further mental 
impoverishment in this period” (p. 44). 

The impact of the slump, which 
brought about a decline of interest in 
technology, resulted in a steep increase 
of interest in travel and adventure. As 
Thier has it, “The slump, in short, fa- 
vored the uncomplicated and primitive 
mentality which sought in books an 
anodyne from the unbearable present.”’ 
To use a hackneyed word, escapism 
meant mental retrogression, and escap- 
ism increased at the same pace as the 
numbers of the workless. That is the un- 
mistakable lesson which is taught by the 
sharply rising figures of worker readers 
of travel and adventure during the pe- 
riod. 

One of the most remarkable features 
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of this period is—as Thier stresses—the 
discovery of the war book by the German 
worker. He finds it very significant that, 
just in this period of almost unbearable 
stress and strain, the German worker, 
suckled in a strongly antimilitarist and 
anti-war creed by his socialist leaders, 
found his way to this tremendous chap- 
ter of German history, World War I. 
There can be no quarrel with Thier’s 
facts, but an objection can be made to 
his insinuation that this discovery of the 
war book was a sort of mental prepara- 
tion of the average Leipzig socialist 
worker reader for the Hitler spirit and 
the fateful date of September, 1939. The 
working class by no means lives in a 
watertight mental compartment of its 
own, completely isolated from the cur- 
rents influencing other classes of the pop- 
ulation. In Germany the great wave of 
war books, heralded by the sensational 
success of Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front in 1929, coincided with the 
, onset of the slump and of the Nazi offen- 
sive. The astounding popularity of the 
innumerable war books then flooding the 
German book market would not leave 
the working class untouched. Further- 
more, far from glorifying war, many of 
the war books had an outspoken pacifist 
and anti-war bias—Remarque’s book, to 
begin with, the most popular of all; while 
another war book, Hasek’s Schweijk, 
which enjoyed an immense popularity 
with working-class readers, was down- 
right subversive. The political implica- 
tions that Thier insinuates—i.e., a sym- 
pathetic approach of the traditionally 
pacifist German worker toward national- 
ism, as shown by the popularity of the 
war book just before Hitler came to 
power—seems to be unfounded and 
heavily biased in favor of Thier’s Nazi 
point of view. 

On the other hand, the amazing popu- 


larity of the war book among the Leip- 
zig worker readers in this period fits in 
perfectly with the general picture of the 
trend toward escapism and the general 
lowering of the mental level. Again, 
Thier, who so warmly welcomes the pop- 
ularity of the war book as a sign of the 
conversion of the worker from material- 
ist socialism to the pure gospel of nazi- 
ism, has to admit: 


Not only the readers of the adventure 
novel but those of the war novel also are of an 
extremely uncomplicated mentality. In both 
cases, interest in theory is overshadowed by 
the importance of immediate experience. .... 
The most primitive type of working-class 
reader found the way to the war book first. 


To return from this digression to 
the discussion of the former “special 
groups’: so far the figures have given a 
clear picture of the general prevailing 
trend. The same impression is given by 
the fate which overtook the group of the 
literature-minded during our period; this 
group practically collapsed, falling to a 
third of its former membership. 

The same general trend appears in the 
changes which took place in the group of 
the politically minded; there is a clear 
and unmistakable shift from the heavy, 
general, theoretical works to the more 
topical, journalistic type of book dealing 
in a popular way with current affairs. 
While in election times communism in 
creased at a considerable rate, there was 
no parallel increase in the interest in 
Marxist theory, all the interest of the ex- 
treme left being concentrated on journal- 
istic topical literature on Soviet Russia. 
This is a sure sign of how very superficial 
the leftward trend of the pre-Hitler years 
was compared with the far more intel- 
lectually based leftward trend of 1918- 
20. From my own personal experience I 
can recall that many Germans who as 
young men had arrived at ideals of a hu- 
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manitarian democracy after the first 
World War stuck to these ideals through- 
out the twelve years of Nazi rule, while 
many leftist sympathizers of the slump 
period became Nazi converts in no time. 
Naturally, the length of the period dur- 
ing which a man holds certain opinions is 
an important factor, but Thier’s analysis 
corroborates the impression of the infla- 
tionary and superficial character of the 
Communist electoral successes preceding 
the establishment of the Third Reich. 

Before summing up, a last digression 
may be permitted to show that there is a 
good deal of Nazi propaganda in Thier’s 
“scientific” analysis. After discussing the 
results of his statistics concerning the 
group of long-term male adult readers 
which has formed the basis of the whole 
investigation hitherto, he suddenly 
changes his method and abandons the 
chosen 1,000 Lesehefte of the long-term 
readers for a moment to turn his atten- 
tion to a new and much wider field cover- 
ing all the working-class readers of the 
libraries in the period under review—for 
a definite purpose. Concerning the circu- 
lation figures for Mein Kampf, Thier ex- 
claims triumphantly: 


The book of the Fiihrer was the most read 
political book even among working-class 
readers, even before the national socialist 
revolution of 1933. .... While left-wing politics 
took up almost the entire sphere of interest in 
1922-26, in 1929-32 it no longer filled even 
half of that particular sphere. 


While all this may be perfectly true, 
Thier has changed his method of analy- 
sis, and a few critical words should suffice 
to puncture the triumph of the ex-social- 
ist Nazi. Every librarian knows that 
there is a type of working-class reader 
who is driven into a public library as a 
last resource in times of mass unemploy- 
ment when his home is unheated and 
perhaps filled with other unemployed 
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members of the family. This type is not 
the most valuable sort of library reader, 
and often his library membership ceases 
once a new job is found. Thus, during the 
slump the number of worker readers in 
the Leipzig public libraries rose sharply, 
as we have seen; and it fell equally 
abruptly when Hitler put an end to un- 
employment in Germany. Therefore, 
when discussing the entire mass of work- 
er readers during the slump, we are 
bound to encounter a far more primitive 
level than hitherto. The success of Mein 
Kampf among this mentally diluted mass 
of worker readers, many of them “mental 
driftwood,” whose average quality was 
much lower than that of the selected 
1,000 long-term readers, is thus no par- 
ticular reason for the Nazi Thier’s ela- 
tion. It was the typical success of the 
fashionable and the topical among the 
superficial and mediocre. 

On the other hand, the decline of in- 
terest in left-wing literature, even among 
this mixed crowd of serious and not-so- 
serious readers, is a sign of the same de- 
cline in the political self-assurance of the 
working-class movement. Had _ this 
movement been in the ascendancy, its 
literature would have attracted even the 
“mental driftwood” of the casual read- 
ers; the defeat of the German socialist 
cause in 1933, then still a thing of the fu- 
ture, is tragically implied in the shrink- 
age of the field of interest of the leftist 
literature, which no longer acted as a 
magnet. 

In following the respective fates of 
the various special groups of worker 
readers, we find that the figures show 
really movingly all the disastrous mental 
consequences of the economic and polit- 
ical crisis on the social group under re- 
view. Whatever the shortcomings of the 
traditional Marxist-materialist concep- 
tion of history and nature, this concep- 
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tion had been a source of strength and a 
stimulant to serious study. In the pecu- 
liar political situation of Germany be- 
tween 1918 and 1933, the socialist work- 
ing class was the true backbone of the re- 
publican Weimar democracy, whose 
standard the middle classes had never 
really followed and which they attacked 
and bitterly renounced as soon as times 
got worse, turning eagerly instead to the 
Nazi gospel. The mental weakening of 
the working class sapped the foundations 
of the Weimar democracy. When Hitler 
sat himself in Bismarck’s chair, he was 
not confronted with the optimistic mili- 
tant socialist movement of Bismarck’s 
time, with its utopian messianism and 
fervent belief in the cause of the brother- 
hood of man, but with a discouraged, dis- 
illusioned mass of passive victims. The 
analysis of the reading of the selected 
groups of workers has demonstrated the 
victory of escapism only too clearly; this 
attitude of mind preceded and made pos- 
sible the victory of the archenemy of 
all the ideals the German working-class 
movement had always stood for. 


THE REACTION OF WORKING-CLASS 
READERS TO NAZI DICTATORSHIP 


The reader outside Germany may 
think that in this discussion the close 
connection between the world of books 
and the world of politics is exaggerated. 
The Nazis did not think so. Hardly had 
the Hitler dictatorship been established 
after the German Reichstag elections of 
March 5, 1933, than all over Germany 
the fires were lit in which thousands and 
thousands of the books detested by the 
Nazis were burned in solemn ceremonies. 
I remember the unutterable sadness and 
sense of tragedy which came over me 
when, walking in the streets of Leipzig 
one fine day in the spring of 1933, I sud- 
denly saw black flakes hovering in the air 


all around me—the charred remains of 
books which the Nazi hangman had just 
delivered to the flames. One must go 
back almost exactly four hundred years 
in German history to find a parallel: the 
burning of “dangerous” books by an- 
other set of chiliastic fanatics in revolt 
against Western civilization—the Miin- 
ster Anabaptists of 1534. 

A thoroughgoing purge swept over the 
German public libraries; anything writ- 
ten by Jewish, socialist, liberal, and paci- 
fist writers was ruthlessly eliminated 
from the shelves. To the Nazi mind, Rus- 
sia and bolshevism formed a single sinis- 
ter unit. At a congress of German public 
library workers, one librarian went so far 
as to declare the entire bulk of Russian 
literature a “borderline case” in which it 
was not always easy to make up one’s 
mind whether to keep some specimens on 
the shelves or to pulp the lot. 

How did the worker readers react to 
the huge upheaval around them? Here 
are Thier’s comments: 


The greater part of the Marxist readers left 
the libraries. Some few returned to them a few 
years later. In some cases they then studied 
national socialist literature intensively. The 
readers of character obviously did not want 
to surrender to the new spirit without a struggle. 
Others read outspokenly nonpolitical books. 
.... The other “sociologically interested” 
readers did not react in a uniform way. Some 
of the older members of this group were obvi- 
ously bewildered and disturbed for a long time. 
They deplored the disappearance of the old- 
style novel of social criticism and were eagerly 
looking for any books which would satisfy 
their traditional psychological complexes of 
social resentment. The younger ones found the 
way to the new situation more easily..... 
Some of them dropped reading political books 
altogether for a time. 


It cannot be said that these statements 
show a general conversion of all worker 
readers to the new Nazi spirit, but as we 
have seen, the special group of outspok- 
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enly left-wing readers formed only a tiny 
minority among the whole number in- 
vestigated—62 out of 1,000 in 1922-26. 
Furthermore, one would not expect that 
this tiny group, devoted sincerely and 
often dogmatically to the Marxist ideol- 
ogy or to advanced social philosophies 
in general, would immediately cross over 
to the Nazi camp. The orthodox believer 
who has been devoted to some ideology 
for years is not likely to become a rene- 
gade at once when the times change; but 
this type of reader is in every class the 
exception and not the rule. 

Some of Thier’s remarks reveal some- 
thing of a spirit of passive resistance; for 
example, he admits a steep decline of in- 
terest in political literature as one of the 
results of the new regime. The vacuum 
created by the purge of the traditional 
leftist books was not filled by new pollit- 
ical Nazi books so far as worker readers 
were concerned. Thier analyzes 12,680 
book issues to worker readers during the 
years of the Nazi period. These books 
dealt with three subjects: the World War, 
Nazi politics, and race theory. Of the 
total number of books issued in these 
three categories, those dealing with race 
theory constituted a miserable 2.2 per 
cent (p. 95). Thier is forced to comment: 
“Race theory is not yet sufficiently ap- 
preciated by the working-class readers. 

... We are still waiting for the devel- 
opment of this particular sphere of inter- 
est.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Whatever Dr. Thier’s intentions when 
writing his work, as an analysis of the 
cultural disintegration of a section of a 
sociai class under the impact of an un- 
paralleled economic and political crisis 
the book has succeeded in drawing a 
striking picture of the atmosphere out of 
which Hitler rose to power. Republican 
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Germany being what it was, the class 
whose mental impoverishment in those 
years has been so clearly revealed hap- 
pened to be the only class which fervent- 
ly believedin democracy and was op- 
posed to dictatorship and ideas of world 
conquest. The mental collapse of the 
working class heralded the political col- 
lapse of the Weimar Republic. The dry- 
as-dust statistics of the Leipzig public li- 
braries forecast the humiliating day 
when the German socialist trade-union 
leaders issued a proclamation asking the 
millions of their followers to march be- 
hind Hitler’s banners in the Nazi proces- 
sion of triumph of May 1, 1933. 

I do not wish to make excessive claims 
for the importance of the book which has 
been surveyed, but I venture to think 
that investigations of this kind, if under- 
taken in a spirit of the search for truth, 
will result in a better understanding of 
the problems of our time. Connections 
between the political climate of a period 
and its popular reading have been point- 
ed out before, but attempts at a systemat- 
ic treatment are rare. It will be recalled 
that the great German historian Franz 
Mehring was struck by the sudden re- 
vival of interest in Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy which characterized the period 
after the defeat of the German demo- 
cratic revolution of 1848. Similarly, Rus- 
sian historians, discussing the period 
after the Russian revolution of 1905, an- 
other defeated democratic revolution, 
have drawn attention to the amazing 
vogue of erotic and pornographic litera- 
ture at this time, exemplified by the sen- 
sational success of Artsybashev’s Sanin, 
a novel long since forgotten. In both 
cases, these were aspects of the reaction 
of the German and Russian middle 
classes to the shattering of their cher- 
ished political hopes and illusions, allow- 
ing for the differences in place and peri- 
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od. From my own personal experience I 
should like to quote two examples of the 
interconnection of politics and culture 
which are perhaps not quite so well 
known. The first years of the Weimar 
Republic, in keeping with the whole 
temper of the period, were characterized 
by a great advance of the German adult 
education movement. After the year of 
inflation of 1923 had ended with a defeat 
for democracy, resulting in a feeling of 
disillusionment among the supporters of 
the republic, the whole German adult 
education movement underwent a cat- 
astrophic slump from which it took many 
years to recover. The second example is 
again in the field of reading habits; no 
German living through the years of 
slump preceding Hitler’s dictatorship 
could remain unaware of a most sinister 


symptom of mental disintegration star- 
ing at him from every newspaper stall. 
Almost every week a new astrological 
journal was added to the list of those al- 
ready existing, and the increasing popu- 
larity of this kind of literature at the 
time throws yet another sidelight on the 
mental condition of the German nation 
at the moment when Hitler was strug- 
gling for power. There must be many such 
examples crying out for systematic treat- 
ment, and perhaps we shall see the day 
when there will be a historical school of 
social psychology, including the study of 
the reading habits of classes and nations 
as one of its branches. If the present sum- 
mary stimulates research along these 
lines, even the book of the ardent Nazi 
will have supplied a few of the tools for 
such an enterprise. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY IN SWITZERLAND 


MARCEL BECK 


was aroused in Switzerland as early 

as the sixteenth century. Zurich’s 
great humanist, Conrad Gesner (1516- 
65), whose genius investigated all fields 
of science, tried his hand at bibliography 
as well. His efforts resulted in the cele- 
brated Bibliotheca wuniversalis,' which 
conferred upon him the title “Father of 
European Bibliography.” The centuries 
following Gesner’s contribution, how- 
ever, brought such a tremendous in- 
crease in book production that further 
undertakings of the same comprehensive 
type, including publications of all coun- 
tries and all languages, were discouraged. 

With the nineteenth century there 
came a growing sense of nationalism and 
a strengthening of frontiers throughout 
Europe. The resulting increase in politi- 
cal restrictions had the advantage of 
opening new possibilities for bibliograph- 
ic projects. The form of the national bib- 
liography, as we know it today, was es- 
tablished during this period. These early 
compilations contained primarily books 
published within the boundaries of a 
single state; additional literature, how- 
ever, was frequently included. 

It was only toward the end of the 
nineteenth century that the national 
viewpoint was accepted in conservative 
Switzerland, when the Centralkommis- 
sion fiir schweizerische Landeskunde was 


[we in the art of bibliography 


‘Conrad Gesner, Bibliotheca universalis sive 
catalogus omnium scriptorum locupletissimus .. . . 
(Tiguri: Chr. Forschover, 1545); Pandectarum 
sive partitionum universalium Conr. Gesneri... . libri 
XXI seu bibliothecae tomus secundus (Tiguri: Chr. 
Forschover, 1548); Partitiones theologicae, pan- 
dectarum liber ultimus (Tiguri: Chr. Forschover, 
1549); A ppendix primi tomi bibliothecae Conr. Gesneri 
(Tiguri: Chr. Forschover, 1555). Folio; 4 vols. 
bound in 2. 
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established, with the primary objective 
of setting up a bibliography to include all 
fields of scientific study so far as they 
were related to Switzerland. History was 
excluded, since it had already been dealt 
with bibliographically. 

The plans of the Centralkommission 
bore fruit from 1890 to 1945. During this 
period eighty-nine volumes of the Biblio- 
graphie der schweizerischen Landeskunde 
—Bibliographie nationale suisse,? giving 
the titles of books and of periodical ar- 
ticles, were produced, most of them be- 
fore World War I. They include litera- 
ture pertaining to diverse fields—fields as 
widely divorced as heraldry and prison 
organization. Since the Bibliographie was 
set up in retrospect, it was not carried 
out periodically. The first attempt at na- 
tional bibliography, therefore, exists to a 
certain point only in incomplete form. 

The Swiss National Library, which 
was established as a federal institution in 
1894, assumed the responsibility for the 
collection of Helvetica and undertook the 
task of creating and establishing a con- 
tinuous national bibliography. Acquisi- 
tion was handled by purchases, ex- 
changes, and gifts, since any compulsory 
arrangement is incompatible with the 
Swiss constitution. The first volume was 
issued in 1901, and the series has been 
issued continuously since that time, since 

2 Bibliographie der schweizerischen Landeskunde: 
Unter Mitwirkung der hohen Bundesbehirden, eid- 


genissischer und kantonaler Amitsstellen und sahl- 
reicher Gelehrter herausg. von der Centralkommission 


fiir schweizerische Landeskunde—Bibliographie natio- 


nale suisse: Répertoire méthodique de ce qui a été 
publié sur le Suisse et ses habitants. Publiée avec 
le concours des autorités fédérales et cantonales et en 
collaboration avec de nombreux savants par la Com- 
mission centrale pour la bibliographie suisse (Bern, 
1892-1945). 89 vols. 
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1943 under the title Das schweizer Buch— 
Le Livre suisse—I1 Libro svizzero.* 

It was recognized at an early date that 
the material which was _ scattered 
throughout a number of annual volumes 
should be assembled systematically in 
one publication covering longer periods. 
In 1927 and 1929 appeared two volumes 
covering the twenty annual sets from 
1901 to 1920. In the first volume the ma- 
terial is classified decimally; the second 
refers to geographic and personal names. 
Two similar volumes were published for 
the decade 1921-30; the volumes for 
1931-40 are still in press, having been 
delayed by the war.‘ 

There is now a general wish to convert 
the present decimal arrangement of this 
decennial bibliography into a bibliogra- 
phy classified according to subject head- 
ings and to issue it at shorter intervals. 
As a result, the National Library is plan- 
ning a new publication which will cover 
five-year periods, beginning with 1948- 
52, and which will consist of two volumes 
—one an alphabetic catalog of authors, 
the other a subject catalog in French and 
German, with title headings in the origi- 
nal language of the book. 

Before describing some of the current 
special bibliographies, two smaller works 

3 Bibliographisches Bulletin der schweizerischen 
Landesbibliothek—Bulletin bibliographique de la 
Bibliothéque nationale suisse, Vols. I-XLII (Bern: 
Biimpliz, Benteli, 1901-42); Das schweizer Buch— 
Le Livre suisse—II Libro svizzero, Vols. XLIII- 


(Ziirich: Verlag des Schweizerischen Buchhandler- 
vereins, 1943-——). 


4 Systematisches Verzeichnis der schweizerischen 
oder die Schweiz betreffenden Veréffentlichungen— 
Répertoire méthodique des publications suisses ou rela- 
tives a la Suisse (Bern: Hans Huber, 1927- ). 
The period 1901-20 is covered by two volumes, the 
first (1927) a classified catalog and the second 
(1929) a catalog of names and places. The period 
1921-30 is covered by two volumes (1933 and 1941) 
similarly arranged. The period 1931-40 is so far 
represented by Volume II (1945), containing the 
catalog of names and places, and part of Volume I 
(1946-47), the balance being still in press. 
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may appropriately be mentioned here, 
since they are also independent bib- 
liographic units. One is a bibliography of 
government publications, the other of 
publications issued by universities. Until 
recently Switzerland has not given com- 
pletely satisfactory attention, biblio- 
graphically, to government publications. 
The Swiss National Library, however, 
has now produced a bibliography of the 
official literature of the federation, can- 
tons, and communities for 1946.5 Only 
individual works have been included, 
since an American publication, the List 
of the Serial Publications of Foreign Gov- 
ernments, 1815-1931, covers the series 
and periodicals quite satisfactorily. The 
Public Library of the University of Basei, 
the oldest in Switzerland, handles the 
bibliography of university publications, 
issued annually.® 

The bibliographies already mentioned 
are not scientific in the strict sense of the 
world because they ignore periodical lit- 
erature. The historians were the first to 
develop a special bibliography devoted 
also to periodical literature (the even 
earlier juridical bibliography is contained 
in the Zeitschrift fiir schweizer Recht), 
continuing thus an old tradition initiated 
by Gottlieb Emanuel von Haller, the son 
of the great Albrecht von Haller, with 
his Bibliothek der schweizer Geschichte, 
published from 1785 to 1788.7 The his- 


5 Bibliographie der schweizerischen Amtsdruck- 
schriften—Bibliographie des publications officielles 
suisses (Hrg. von der Schweizerischen Landes- 
bibliothek—Publication de la Bibliothéque nationale 
suisse). Annual; first issued in 1947 (for 1946). 


6 Jahresverseichnis der schweizerischen Hoch- 
schulschrifien (1897/98-1908/9: Universitats- 
schriften)—Catalogue des écrits académiques suisses 
(Basel: Verlag d. Universitatsbibliothek, 1897- 
). 

7Gottlieb Emanuel von Haller, Bibliothek der 
schweizer Geschichte und aller Theile, so dahin 
Bezug haben. Systematisch-chronologisch geordnet 
(Bern, 1785-1788). 7 vols. 
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torical articles which appeared in pe- 
riodicals between the years 1812 and 
1912 are now presented to the public in 
three successive volumes.* These are sup- 
plemented by three additional volumes 
covering books issued from the invention 
of printing up to the year 1912.° Since 
1913 both categories—books and periodi- 
cal literature—hayve been compiled an- 
nually as supplements to the Zeitschrift 
fiir schweizerische Geschichte.*° Since 1941 
the Swiss National Library has worked 
with the General Association for Histori- 
cal Research of Switzerland on this pub- 
lication, which had previously been the 
responsibility of the latter alone. 

It is impossible to understand Switzer- 
land properly by thinking only of the 
federation of states as a whole. Switzer- 
land must be regarded as the sum of its 
twenty-two cantons, each of which main- 
tains its individuality while forming an 
integral part of the whole. Even a 
sketchy review of Swiss bibliographies 
would be incomplete, therefore, if the 

8 Josef Leopold Brandstetter, Repertorium iiber 
die in Zeit- und Sammelschrifien 1812-1890 
enthaltenen Aufsdtse und Mitteilungen schweizer- 
geschichtlichen Inhalts (hrsg. von der Allgeeminen 
geschichtsforschenden Gesellschaft der Schweiz; 
Basel, 1892): Hans Barth, Repertorium iiber die in 
Zeit- und Sammelschrifien der Jahre 1891-1900 
enthaltenen Aufsdtse und Mitteilungen schweizer- 
geschichtlichen Inhalts (hrsg. von der Allgemeinen 
geschichtsforschenden Gesellschaft der Schweiz; 
Basel, 1906); Schweizergeschichtliches Repertorium 
IIT: Bibliographie der in Zeit- und Sammelschriften 
der Jahre 1901-1912 enthaltenen Aufsdtze und Mit- 
teilungen geschichllichen Inhalts (“Quellen zur 
Schweizer geschichte,” Neue Folge, IV Abteilung: 
“Handbiicher,” Bd. VI) (hrsg. von der Allgemeinen 
geschichtsforschenden Gesellschaft der Schweiz; 
Basel, 1943). 

Hans Barth, Bibliographie der Schweizer Ge- 
schichte, enthaliend die selbstindig erschienenen 
Druckwerke zur Geschichte der Schweiz bis Ende 1912 
(Basel, 1914-15). 3 vols. 

10 Bibliographie der Schweizer Geschichte (issued 
in separate volumes as a supplement to the An- 
seiger fiir schweizerische Geschichte from 1913 to 
1919 and to the Zeitschrift fiir schweizerische Ge- 
schichte since 1920). 
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major cantonal publications were left 
unmentioned. The following states issue 
their bibliographies periodically: Basel," 
St. Gall," Schaffhausen,"’ Soleure,™ 
Thurgovia,'’ and Zurich.” In Bern a cur- 
rent bibliography has been in existence 
for some years.’? Many cantons, cities, 
and even villages have, of course, issued 
nonperiodical retrospective bibliogra- 
phies. 

Other fields of science, such as natural 
science, economics, and medicine, have 
also been given their share of attention. 
When the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature was established in 
London in 1893, Switzerland immedi- 
ately agreed to collaborate. A regional 
office was opened in Bern, and the Na- 
tional Library soon became its head- 
quarters. Unfortunately, World War I 
dealt this project a blow from which it 
has never been able to recover; the last 

* “Basler Bibliographie” (included in the Basler 
Jahrbuch from 1919 to 1935 and in the Basler 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
since 1936). 


2 “St. Gallische Literatur des Jahres” (included 
in Neujahrsblatt fiir die St. Gallische Jugend from 
1879 to 1899 and in Neujahrsblatt, hrsg. vom his- 
torischen Verein des Kantons St. Gallen since 1900). 


"3 “Bibliographie zur Schaffhauser Geschichte 
und Kunstgeschichte” (published annually since 
1936, beginning with the bibliography for 1934- 
35, in the Beitrage zur vaterlindischen Geschichte, 
hrsg. vom Historisch-antiquarischen Verein des 
Kantons Schaffhausen). 


«4 “Bibliographie der solothurnischen Geschichts- 
literatur” (annually since 1928 in the Jahrbuch 
fiir solothurnische Geschichte). 


ts“Thurgauische Geschichtsliteratur” (since 
1883, in the Thurgauer Beitrage sur vaterlindischen 
Geschichte). 


6 “Uebersicht der im Jahre . . . . erschienenen 
Beitrage und Materialien zur Geschichte von Stadt 
und Kanton Ziirich,” later “Bibliographie der 
Geschichte, Landes- und Volkskunde von Stadt 
und Kanton Ziirich” (since 1877, in the Zércher 
Taschenbuch). 

17“Bibliographie zur Geschichte (und Volks- 
kunde) des Kantons Bern” (since 1917, in Neues 
Bernisches Taschenbuch). 
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volume appeared in 1922. The Swiss Na- 
tional Library, however, supported by 
the Swiss Society of Natural Sciences, 
did not abandon its efforts. Through its 
interest the Federal Council continued to 
grant the funds originally contributed to 
the London work for a national bibliogra- 
phy of natural science which has been 
issued continuously from 1925 to the 
present day."® 

For a long time there was no adequate 
bibliography for political economy. In 
1937, however, this omission was cor- 
rected. The Federal Bureau of Statistics, 
in collaboration with the Association for 
Swiss Statistics and National Economy, 
produced in that year the first volume of 
the Schweizerische Bibliographie fiir Sta- 
tistik und Volkswirtschaft,*? which has 
since become a regular and very useful 
series. The most recent newcomer in the 
field of special bibliographies is the 
Bibliographia medica,” a work of the 
Swiss Academy of Medical Sciences, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the National 
Library, with its scientific staff located 
at the University of Basel. This series 
has been issued continuously since 1943. 
The Swiss jurists, although they have no 
independent bibliographic publication, 
may pride themselves on the fact that 
the bibliography they publish in the 
Zeitschrift fiir schweizerisches Recht" is 


18 Bibliographie der schweizerischen naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Literatur—Bibliographie scientifique 
suisse, since 1940 Bibliographie der schweizerischen 
naturwissenschaftlichen und geographischen Literatur 
(issued by the Swiss National Library annually 
since 1925). 

19 Schweizerische Bibliographie fiir Statistik und 
Volkswirtschaft—Bibliographie suisse de statistique 
et d’économie politique (published annually since 
1937 by the Federal Bureau of Statistics). 


2° Bibliographia medica helvetica (Basilea-Berna: 
Benno Schwabe & Co., 1943-——). 


2 “Uebersicht der Literatur iiber schweizerische 
Recht,” later “Schweizerische Rechtsbibliographie” 
(annually since 1882 in the Zeitschrift fiir Schweizeri- 


the oldest of existing special bibliogra- 
phies. 

From 1924 to 1940 an experiment was 
made with a printed list which an- 
nounced monthly the major acquisitions 
of Swiss libraries.” Although the cumula- 
tive annual volumes were not large, this 
bibliography had to be abandoned in its 
monthly form for lack of money. Since 
1941 it has appeared annually, listing 
only recently established periodicals. 
Many other bibliographies published in 
the course of the years could be men- 
tioned here, but I shall close the list with 
the bibliography of books in which Swiss 
women have taken a part, issued every 
second year.” 

All the important bibliographies men- 
tioned are now being kept up to date. 
Although the Bibliographie der schweize- 
rischen Landeskunde had to be aban- 
doned, it sowed the first seed and in- 
spired a bibliographic activity to which 
the Swiss National Library owes its 
foundation. This institution has assumed 
a leading role in the field, but it by no 
means attempts to centralize all biblio- 
graphic activities—its ambition is to co- 
ordinate them by developing more fea- 
sible working procedures. It fully ac- 
knowledges the independence of other 
agencies which have been active in the 
field. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
National Library will gain increasing rec- 
ognition as a clearinghouse for Swiss 
bibliography. 


sches Recht; the compilation for the year 1882 
includes the literature since 1874). 


72 Sammelliste von Erwerbungen der schweizerischen 
Bibliotheken—Bulletin collectif d’acquisitions des 
bibliothéques suisses (published since 1924 by the 
Swiss National Library). 


23 Publications d’auteurs féminins parues en 
Suisse (issued biennially since 1942 by the Com- 
mittee of Women’s Interests of the Swiss Associa- 
tion of University Women). 
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THE VATICAN LIBRARY DURING THE WAR’ 


GIUSEPPE GRAGLIA 


URING the war the activity of the 
D Vatican Library, an essentially 
international organization, was 
necessarily reduced. With practically all 
frontiers closed and exchanges with neu- 
tral countries difficult if not impossible, 
it was forced to limit its services to 
Italian and German students and to the 
few other foreigners who remained in 
Rome regardless of the risks. 

This state of affairs lasted until Sep- 
tember, 1943, when the capitulation of 
Italy and the consequent occupation of 
the city by the German troops made ad- 
visable a temporary closure of the library 
—a closure that lasted until October, 
1944, a few months after the Allied 
armies entered Rome. 

Meanwhile, serious problems presented 
themselves to those who had the grave 
and delicate task of protecting and pre- 
serving the priceless cultural and artistic 
patrimony contained in the library. The 
aerial warfare had begun to bring de- 
struction to many Italian cities, and 
many libraries had seen the total or par- 
tial ruin of their buildings and their col- 
lections. In addition, there was the even 
greater peril from the march of the fight- 
ing armies across the peninsula. The 
more important Italian libraries had dis- 
persed their precious collections to iso- 
lated locations in villas and in monas- 
teries in order to avoid the bombard- 
ments for which the cities were frequent 
targets. At this time no locality could 
any longer be said to be completely safe, 
and those in whose custody so much 


*Translated from the Italian by Lewis A. 
Bilancio. 


valuable material had been placed were 
greatly worried. 

The Vatican Library, situated in a 
state whose neutrality was universally 
recognized, should theoretically have had 
nothing to fear from military action. Too 
often, however, the situation was not so 
tranquil. The priceless collection of 
manuscripts and incunabula of the 
Vatican Library is kept in a four-floor re- 
pository over the study-room and is par- 
ticularly exposed to aerial attack. During 
the first days of the conflict, whenever 
the approach of an Allied plane was an- 
nounced, an intense barrage of anti-air- 
craft fire was sent into the Roman sky, 
and the danger that anti-aircraft bomb 
fragments or an unexploded projectile 
might pierce the ceiling was a cause for 
serious worry. In order to remove this 
danger, it was decided to evacuate the 
two upper floors and to remove the 
manuscripts and incunabula to more 
protected sites. Thus was transferred the 
Reserve, including among other famous 
antiquities the Vatican codex of the 
Bible (Codex B. Vat. gr. 1209), the four 
ancient Vergilian manuscripts (Augus- 
tan, Vatican, Palatine, Roman), the 
De re publica palimpsest, the Terence of 
Bembo, the autographs of Petrarch, 
etc.; and the Palatine (2,027 manu- 
scripts), Reginensis (2,120 manuscripts), 
Ottoboni (3,394 Latin and 479 Greek 
manuscripts), Chigi (3,704 manuscripts), 
and Rossi (1,196 manuscripts) collec- 
tions, as well as the Vatican oriental col- 
lections (Syriac, Arabic, Coptic, Ar- 
menian, Ethiopian, Georgian, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Persian, Rumanian, 
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Samaritan, Slavic, and Turkish). The 
more precious printed books, including 
the entire parchment collection, seven 
thousand incunabula, and more than a 
thousand Aldine editions, were also 
placed in safekeeping. In order to keep 
this material in the best condition, the 
metal stacks were moved along with the 
manuscripts and books—a process in- 
volving the dismantling and reassem- 
bling of about a mile and a quarter of 
stacks. 

Later, during 1942, when prospects 
became very dark, it was decided to 
separate from the rest the Reserve and 
other major antiquities of the Vaticana, 
as well as those of the secret archives, of 
the sacred and lay museum, and of the 
numismatic room, and to protect them 
from danger in a secret refuge. 

Having secured its manuscripts and 
most precious printed works from every 
eventuality, the Vatican Library, mind- 
ful of the solicitude which the church 
and the Roman pontificate have always 
felt in times of calamity for the custody 
and preservation of all materials con- 
nected with the transmission of thought, 
turned its attention to those collections 
exposed to the gravest perils. 

It was learned that the German gov- 
ernment had decided to transfer from 
Rome its three principal libraries—the 
Hertiana and those attached to the Ar- 
cheological Institute and to the German 
Historical Institute. The Vatican Li- 
brary, acting in behalf of all scholars, 
tried in every way possible to keep these 
bibliographic treasures in Rome and 
protect them from the grave dangers to 
which they would necessarily be exposed 
on a long trip, with the continual pos- 
sibility of aerial bombardment. An offer 
to assume the moral protection of the 
German cultural institutes in Rome was 
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made, first by Cardinal Mercati to Dr, 
Bruhns and later officially through dip- 
lomatic channels by the Holy See to the 
government of the Reich. The offer was 
not accepted, and the three precious li- 
braries were transferred to Salzburg. 
Fortunately, the transfer was made 
without any damage to the libraries. 

Although the Vatican Library was not 
able to achieve the desired result on that 
occasion, it was able to give effective 
help to other libraries which, because 
they had already been hit or because 
they feared bombing, turned to it for as- 
sistance. The first to request hospitality 
was the library of the Polish Academy of 
Cracow at Rome. This library entrusted 
the Vaticana with the custody of the 
most important material for the continu- 
ation of the Expeditio romana (an ar- 
chival publication begun over a half- 
century ago to set forth the relations be- 
tween the Holy See and Poland), a vast 
collection of photographs, and a special 
collection of books. These were placed 
on the ground floor of the new store- 
rooms along the Belvedere Court. 

In December, 1943, there arrived at 
the Vatican, after many vicissitudes, the 
collection about whose fate all the schol- 
ars of the world were anxious: Monte 
Cassino. It included the manuscripts and 
books of the Monumental Library, the 
Pauline Library, the musical manuscripts 
and incunabula of the private library of 
the monks, the archives of the abbey 
(parchments of the ninth century and 
later), and even the archives of the dio- 
cese, containing documents from the fif- 
teenth century and earlier. All this pre- 
cious material, in boxes some of which 
were not locked, was first transported in 
German trucks of the H. Goering Divi- 
sion to Rocca di Spoleto, where it re- 
mained for about a month and a half. 
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Afterward, still in German military 
trucks, it was transported to Rome and 
delivered to the Italian authorities, who 
placed it in the custody of the Vatican 
Library. It now awaits a new home 
worthy of receiving it. 

Another important library in whose 
salvation the Vatican co-operated di- 
rectly was that of the Seminary of Fras- 
cati, established, for the most part, in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century by 
Henry Stuart, son of James Edward 
(“James III”—the “Old Pretender”’) 
and commonly known as Cardinal York, 
who directed the diocese for over forty 
years. This library of approximately 
twelve thousand volumes contains, be- 
sides magnificent examples of typo- 
graphic art, sumptuously illustrated, 
about forty manuscripts, of which a few 
are on parchment with beautiful mini- 
atures, and a group of about two hun- 
dred artistic bindings, some of which are 
ornamented with large and elaborate 
coats-of-arms of Cardinal York. 

The little city of Frascati, where the 
general headquarters of Marshal Kesser- 
ling was situated, had been severely and 
repeatedly bombed in September, 1943, 
and the following months. Few inhabi- 
tants remained, and the buildings were 
almost entirely destroyed. Access to the 
town was dangerous because of the con- 
tinuous aerial machine-gunning; in spite 
of this, the Reverend P. Albareda, pre- 
fect of the Vatican Library, went per- 
sonally to visit the spot. Making his way 
across a heap of debris, he was able to 
reach the front of the library and, with 
not a little difficulty, succeeded in enter- 
ing. In the midst of all the ruin, the hall 
was intact and the collection of volumes 
unharmed. It was decided to transport it 
to Rome as quickly as possible, and early 
in March, 1944, it was deposited at the 


Vatican Library, where it will probably 
remain. 

A few days earlier another library had 
been received—that of the Basilian 
Abbey of Grottaferrata, in a zone which, 
after the Allied troops landed at Anzio, 
found itself directly exposed to military 
action. The monks of that ancient abbey 
of the Greek rite took immediate meas- 
ures to place in safety whatever they had 
that was most precious and, with pre- 
vious authorization from the Italian 
government, on which this library de- 
pends, turned to the Vaticana, which 
granted hospitality to the most impor- 
tant part of it—the manuscripts and in- 
cunabula. 

Besides the minor libraries, even the 
major libraries of Rome asked for and re- 
ceived refuge in the Vatican Library in 
the hours of the greatest danger, when it 
seemed that no place in Italy could 
promise sufficient security. The direc- 
tors of these libraries had arranged since 
1940 to take the most precious materi- 
als in their possession to a safe place 
far from the important trunk lines; they 
selected the Benedictine monastery of 
Santa Scolastica, near Subiaco. The war, 
however, was not to spare any locality 
in Italy. At the beginning of 1944, be- 
cause of the presence of German troops 
near the abbey, it was decided to move 
all these materials to another place of 
refuge. It was a providential decision; 
later several bombs hit the very place 
where they had been stored. By that 
time, fortunately, the priceless antiqui- 
ties were safe in the Vatican Library. 

This deposit included manuscripts, in- 
cunabula, and rare books of the following 
libraries: the Vallicellian, Angelica, Al- 
exandrian, Casanatensis, “Vittorio 
Emanuele II,” Romana Sarti, Corsinian, 
and those of the Institute of Archeology 
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and History of Art, the Institute of Mod- 
ern and Contemporary History, the In- 
stitute of Germanic Studies, and the 
House of Dante. All this material, stored 
in boxes belonging to the respective li- 
braries, was gathered and inclosed on the 
ground floor of the Vatican Library. 

Finally, during the very days in which 
the battle raged around Rome, there 
were brought to the Vaticana the famous 
private archives of the house of Chigi, 
which had previously been kept in the 
Ariccia palace. It can be said that this 
was truly saved, for a short time after- 
ward the palace was heavily hit. This 
collection consists of about ten thousand 
volumes and registers that are of no- 
table importance in the history of Rome 
and of the church, to which the family 
gave an illustrious pope and other great 
prelates. 

When the fighting was farther re- 
moved from Rome, having passed it by 
and left it miraculously unharmed, and 
when every danger was considered to 
have disappeared entirely, the Vatican 
Library, before the collections were re- 
turned to their sites—to those sites, at 
least, that were intact and safe—organ- 
ized as a perpetual remembrance of these 
events an exhibit of the most precious 
antiquities held in custody and published 
a richly illustrated catalog of them, with 
a detailed account of the events and with 
historical notes on the libraries served.’ 
The exhibit was held in the great Sistine 
hall, divided into two parts, one dedicat- 
ed to the treasures of Monte Cassino, 


2 Biblioteche ospiti della Vaticana nella seconda 
guerra mondiale: Catalogo del cimeli esposti nel 
Salone Sistino (Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca 
apostolica vaticana, 1945). An English translation 
of this brochure has also been published, under the 
title, Libraries Guests of the Vaticana during the 
Second World War, with the Catalogue of the Ex- 
hibition. 


Grottaferrata, and Frascati, and the 
other to those belonging to the libraries 
of Rome. There were exhibited samples 
of the most ancient and paleographically 
typical codices, of the products of the 
different schools and periods of minia- 
ture-painting, of the printed works of the 
fifteenth century and of some beautiful 
editions of subsequent centuries, and 
many examples of valuable bindings of 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. 

If the activity of the Vatican Library 
was limited in the library field proper 
during the war, in the editorial field it 
was not interrupted; in fact, there was 
an increase over the years preceding the 
conflict. The valuable series “Studi e 
testi,’’ intended primarily to illustrate 
and publish the more important texts 
and the rich unpublished material offered 
by the Vatican manuscripts, increased by 
about thirty volumes. There was likewise 
continued regularly the work of publish- 
ing the catalogs of the manuscripts and 
the reproduction in phototype of the 
most important codices, such as, for ex- 
ample, the “Vaticano latino 3225,’’ con- 
taining the Vergilian fragments and 
miniatures, and the ‘‘3196” (the auto- 
graph of Petrarch, etc.) Other important 
works are in process of publication. 

Warfare having finally ceased, even 
though the peace is late in coming, the 
Vatican Library, in the midst of the 
grave difficulties of the fatiguing post- 
war period, has fully resumed its activi- 
ties. Cultural exchanges with many coun- 
tries, and especially with the United 
States of America, have been resumed, 
and it is hoped that every restriction will 
be abolished in the near future. 

The library school attached to the 
Vaticana continued its courses regularly 
during the first years of the war. The 
number of students was approximately 
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the same as during the years of peace be- 
cause, while students from belligerent 
countries were missing, their places were 
taken by many young Jewish students 
who, having no hope of continuing their 
studies in the universities because of the 
racial laws, enrolled in our courses, await- 
ing better times. 

The events of September, 1943, which 
made advisable the closing of the library, 
also made it necessary to suspend the 
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school. Whereas the library was able to 
reopen in October, 1944, the school, be- 
cause of the absence of several instruc- 
tors who remained blocked north of the 
so-called “Gothic Line,” was unable to 
resume its lectures before November, 
1945. Yet this closure has not harmed 
the school at all; in fact, the enrolment 
for the year 1945-46 was even larger than 
usual, although students from other 
countries are still almost entirely absent. 





HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK'! 


ERNST TRENKLER 


E Austrian Nationalbibliothek 
boasts of a history of more than 
four centuries, but only during the 
last two has it existed as an institution 
which might be called a library in the 
modern sense. Lack of space and a rather 
haphazard acquisition policy discouraged 
any large-scale development. Use of the 
imperial library was restricted to a se- 
lected few, and it was only in the eight- 
eenth, or rather at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, century that a thoroughgo- 
ing change took place. 

The founding of the Hofbibliothek 
(called the “Palatina” as the symbol of 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German 
nation) goes back to the time of Emperor 
Maximilian I (1493-1519) or perhaps 
Emperor Ferdinand I (first archduke of 
Austria, then emperor from 1556 to 
1564), rulers whose viewpoints permit 
them to be ranked as enthusiastic pa- 
trons of learning and the arts. After the 
death of Ferdinand I a large proportion 
of the library was divided among his 
sons, Maximilian, Ferdinand von Tirol, 
and Karl von Steiermark, and removed 
to the provincial capitals. The holdings 
of the libraries of Castle Ambras near 
Innsbruck and of the Graz castle were 
augmented considerably by the books 
from Vienna. 

The first building of the Vienna Hof- 
bibliothek of which we have any record 
is the Minorite monastery near the Hof- 
burg. Here we have for the first time a 
clearly defined personality as the director 
of the library—the scholar Hugo Blotius 
(1575-1608). Born in Delft, he became a 
professor of law in Strassburg and was 

1 English version by Lawrence S. Thompson. 


later called to Vienna by the emperor as 
his librarian. The library had been seri- 
ously neglected, but he was able to put 
it in good shape and make it available for 
public use with imperial consent. In 1597 
Blotius compiled statistics on the hold- 
ings of the library: there were about nine 
thousand volumes, of which sixteen hun- 
dred were manuscripts. We are also fairly 
well informed about the acquisition of 
books at this time. Blotius purchased 
abroad, and an appropriation of 200 
Gulden seemed to him to be sufficient for 
this purpose. In addition, the Hofbiblio- 
thek acquired material from monasteries 
(Admont, St. Florian Géttweig, Heiligen- 
kreuz, Herzogenburg, Klosterneuburg, 
Mauerbach, Melk, etc.), supposedly 
through the offices of the Viennese schol- 
ars Johannes Cuspinian and Wolfgang 
Lazius. Private libraries as well, such as 
those of the bishops Johann Faber and 
Johannes Dernschwam, and finally that 
of Blotius himself, augmented the im- 
perial collection. 

The library was also provided with 
books placed on legal deposit, by which 
means the publishers sought to protect 
themselves against piracy. However, it 
was only in the course of the seventeenth 
century (a patent of Ferdinand II dated 
1624) that the library acquired definite 
rights. 

Blotius attempted to relax the strict 
provisions for the use of the library. In 
1580 we have the first regulation con- 
cerning the use of the library approved 
by Rudolf II. It was drawn up to make 
the library available to a wider circle of 
readers. 

Sebastian Tengnagel, a colleague of 
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Blotius, succeeded him as director and 
held office from 1608 to 1636. He pre- 
pared a new catalog with manuscripts and 
printed works in separate categories. His 
own splendid library of some four thou- 
sand volumes was acquired by the Hof- 
bibliothek for a modest sum. The Per- 
sian, Turkish, and Hebrew manuscripts 
in this collection are the basis of the mod- 
ern Nationalbibliothek’s magnificent col- 
lection of oriental manuscripts. During 
this period the library was transferred 
from the Minorite monastery to the Hof- 
burg, where its location was shifted fre- 
quently in the immediately subsequent 
years. 

Tengnagel’s successor was the personal 
physician of Ferdinand III, Wilhelm 
Rechberger (1636-51), too unimportant 
as a librarian to occupy an important 
place in the library’s history. On the 
other hand, it was under Mathias 
Mauchter (1651-63) that the great 
Fugger Library was acquired. The mag- 
nificent family library of the Augsburg 
merchant Philipp Eduard Fugger, con- 
sisting of several thousand volumes 
bound uniformly in white parchment 
bearing the initials PEF, was an ex- 
traordinary enrichment of the Hofbiblio- 
thek. 

During the following decades the li- 
brary acquired international significance 
as a result of the generosity of the sover- 
eigns and the ability of its administra- 
tors. Peter Lambeck (1663-80) per- 
formed yeoman service in the reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of the library. The 
collection added up to some eighty thou- 
sand volumes, although it was housed in 
inadequate quarters. At this time Lam- 
beck began the compilation of a new 
catalog (Comentarii de augustissima bibli- 
otheca Caesarea Vindobonensi, in eight 
volumes), but it was not possible to com- 
plete this project for many years. In 1665 
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he was able to return to Vienna the larger 
part of the collection of books and manu- 
scripts at Castle Ambras (the remainder 
went somewhat later to the Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum in Vienna and finally, 
in 1936, found a permanent home in the 
Nationalbibliothek). Further acquisi- 
tions included the libraries of the Mad- 
rilefio Marquis Cabrega and the Venetian 
Senator Sebastiano Erizzo as well as 
Lambeck’s own collections of books and 
manuscripts. The appropriations were 
also increased, amounting to 1,000 
Gulden. 

A sort of a stagnation took place under 
Daniel Nessel (1680-1700), although the 
transfer of the archducal library at Inns- 
bruck to Vienna at this time deserves 
mention. Between 1700 and 1707 the 
post of librarian was unoccupied. 

Johann Benedikt Gentilotti (1707-23) 
made an important contribution in clas- 
sifying the Latin manuscripts and com- 
piling a carefully executed catalog. An 
extraordinary acquisition came in 1720 
with the purchase of the library of Baron 
Georg Wilhelm Hohendorf, the adjutant- 
general of Prince Eugene: 6,788 printed 
works and 256 manuscripts, some of 
which were of unusual importance. In 
1723 the Hofbibliothek acquired addi- 
tional important manuscripts in a gift 
collection from the court poet Apostolo 
Zeno. 

After Gentilotti left for Rome, Alex- 
ander Riccardi and Pius Nikolaus Garelli 
were appointed prefects. During their 
administration the construction of a sep- 
arate building for the library began. The 
execution of the new building, the plans 
for which went back several decades, 
dates from 1722. Johann Bernhard 
Fischer von Erlach, along with Lukas 
von Hildebrandt, Austria’s greatest ba- 
roque architect, was intrusted with the 
direction of the project. However, it has 
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never been possible to ascertain exactly 
how much credit is due to his son, Joseph 
Emanuel Fischer von Erlach. The origi- 
nal building, basically a hall of seventy- 
eight meters in length, fourteen meters 
in breadth, and fifteen meters in height, 
is not only one of the handsomest ba- 
roque structures in Vienna but also one 
of the most magnificent of all “hall li- 
braries.”’ It was not until several years 
later (1730) that Daniel Gran completed 
the great cupola fresco, representing 
“Olympus” with numerous portraits of 
great Austrians, symbolizing the power 
and greatness of an empire in baroque 
exaggeration. The section known as the 
“Prunksaal,” preserved with all its plas- 
tic decoration, furnishings, and books, 
remains an incomparable example for the 
harmonious unity of all the arts in ba- 
roque style. 

In 1784 the two side wings were added 
by Nikolaus von Pacassi in the spirit of 
Fischer von Erlach. Thus arose the mod- 
ern building, the most harmonious in 
Vienfa. The left wing originally con- 
tained the museum of natural history, 
but since 1889 it has been a part of the 
Hofbibliothek. The right wing contains 
the ballroom and the “Spanische Hof- 
reitschule.”? In 1767 the Prunksaal be- 
gan to settle, but this condition was rec- 
tified by the tedious installation of sup- 
ports, particularly for the cupola. A new 
main staircase was rendered unnecessary 
by the remodeling. Additional paintings 
placed on the walls of the Prunksaal dur- 
ing the remodeling are the work of the 
well-known Austrian baroque ceiling 
painter, Anton Maulpertsch. 

During the administration of Riccardi 
and Garelli the library of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy was acquired (1737), including 


2 A hall for a sort of equestrian ballet extremely 
popular during the baroque period, especially at the 
imperial court. 


some fifteen thousand printed books, all 
uniformly bound in red morocco with 
armorial supralibros, and 239 manu- 
scripts. (The prince’s collection of copper 
engravings, together with other parts of 
the Hofbibliothek’s graphic arts collec- 
tion, was transferred in 1920 to the Al- 
bertina.) The books were shelved in the 
middle part of the Prunksaal and remain 
there today, a monument to the broad 
interests of this great statesman and 
general. Other important acquisitions of 
this period were the four thousand-vol- 
ume library of the bishop of Valencia, 
Folch de Cordona, the books of the im- 
perial antiquarian Heriius, and those of 
the prefect Riccardi (after his death). 

The first ‘““Kustos,’’ Nikolaus Forlosia, 
assumed the librarianship after Garelli’s 
death and occupied it from 1739 to 1745. 
His most significant accomplishment was 
the catalog of the recently acquired man- 
uscripts from the collections of Baron 
Hohendorff and Prince Eugene. Johann 
Georg von Schwandner continued this 
extensive task. In 1745 an extraordinary 
personality was named prefect—the im- 
perial physician, Gerhard van Swieten. 
He prepared an alphabetical list of new 
acquisitions of printed books in seven- 
teen volumes. Adam Franz Kollar, Van 
Swieten’s most active collaborator, pre- 
pared a four-volume classed catalog of 
the printed theological works, and he 
published a new edition of Lambeck’s 
Commentarii, to which he added his own 
Analecta monumentorum. The holdings of 
the library were greatly increased by 
large-scale purchasing: the private li- 
braries of Karl VI and Franz I, the Star- 
hemberg Library in Graz, the library of 
the Graz castle, and the University of 
Vienna Library. Numerous dealers in 
foreign countries (Holland, Italy, 
France, Spain) delivered books to Van 
Swieten. In 1769 the Stosch Atlas was 
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acquired. In the same year readers were 
provided with a reading-room with some 
forty seats, which was to serve this func- 
tion until 1900. Hours were restricted to 
the morning. 

After the death of Gerhard van 
Swieten in 1772 his son Gottfried was ap- 
pointed prefect. Continuing the tradition 
of his father, he took the first steps to- 
ward the construction of alphabetical and 
classed catalogs, according to a code 
which he devised himself. Further ac- 
quisitions included the Vienna Municipal 
Library, the collection of Gerhard van 
Swieten, and the legacy of Baron von 
Senkenberg containing many old disser- 
tations. The manuscript collection was 
enriched by three hundred oriental man- 
uscripts from the collection of Baron von 
Schwachheim. During these years un- 
usually valuable material, especially 
manuscripts, flowed into the Hofbiblio- 
thek from the collections of the secular- 
ized cloisters, particularly the Jesuit 
monastery in Wiener-Neustadt; the Jes- 
uitenkolleg (a secondary school) in Vien- 
na; the monastery of the canons of St. 
Dorothea in Vienna; the Carthusian 
monasteries Aggsbach, Gaming, Mauer- 
bach, and Seitz; the houses of the regular 
prebendaries in Diirnstein and Wiener- 
Neustadt; the convents for ladies of 
noble origin in Innsbruck and in Hall 
(Tirol); Mondsee monastery ; and others. 
Further valuable acquisitions are manu- 
scripts and incunabula from the Wind- 
hag Library, numerous illuminated man- 
uscripts from the imperial exchequer, and 
the private library of Joseph II (1799). 
The Hofbibliothek also participated in 
the great auctions, for example, in the 
La Valliére sale in Paris, at which several 
hundred valuable incunabula_ were 
bought. 

About this time the personnel, hitherto 
completely inadequate, was expanded so 


that the staff consisted of: a prefect, a 
director, three “Kustos,” four “Skrip- 
tor,”’ three “Bibliotheksdiener,”’ and sev- 
eral laborers. 

After the brief administration of 
Baron von Carnea-Steffaneo (1807-9), 
Count Ossolinski became prefect (1809- 
26). He devoted himself especially to the 
solution of administrative problems. The 
appropriation was fixed at 15,000 Gulden 
in 1808; but because of the inflation of 
the Napoleonic Era certain adjustments 
were made, and in 1820 it was 19,000 
Gulden. The matter of copies for legal 
deposit was subjected to new regulations. 
During the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the legal deposit was nearly forgot- 
ten, and therefore a regulation was issued 
in 1808 stating that one copy of every 
book printed in Austria must be de- 
livered to the Hofbibliothek. 

After Ossolinski’s death Count Moritz 
Dietrichstein became prefect (1826-45). 
The problem of the catalog was in urgent 
need of a solution, for the great increase 
in the collections necessitated better and 
more accessible catalogs. A classed cata- 
log of printed books was started, and in 
1836 appeared the first volume of the 
Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum bibli- 
othecae Palatinae Vindobonensis, the 
tenth volume of which did not appear 
until 1898. In spite of the fact that it 
leaves much to be desired, it is still the 
basic catalog for the Nationalbibliothek’s 
manuscript collection. An increase in the 
personnel of the library made this work 
possible. Dietrichstein rendered special 
services for the autograph collection, 
which was originated upon his initiative. 

A hundred years after the completion 
of the building, the problem of shelving 
again became critical. It was possible to 
rent the neighboring Augustinian cloister 
(today the Nationalbibliothek’s reading- 
room for printed books) to be used as a 
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stack room. The total holdings in 1841 
amounted to some three hundred thou- 
sand volumes. 

Under the administrations of Baron 
Eligius von Miinch-Bellinghausen (1845- 
71) and Ernst Birk (1871-91), recatalog- 
ing was undertaken. Personnel was again 
increased, and the Hofbibliothek’s staff 
included a large number of famous 
Austrian scholars of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

A particularly fortunate acquisition 
was the legacy of the orientalist Baron 
Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, and 
Miinch-Bellinghausen was a vigorous 
promoter of the autograph collection. 
The chronic lack of space was helped by 
the acquisition of rooms under the 
Prunksaal which had served as court 
livery stable and by the incorporation of 
parts of the left wing, which had been ex- 
tended in the eighteenth century. Indi- 
vidual rooms in it had been taken over 
as early as the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Under Wilhelm von Hartel (1891-96), 
an important classical philologist, inter- 
library loan was greatly expanded. The 
recataloging executed by his predecessors 
received a sound basis in the two-volume 
printed code. The important Glaser Col- 
lection of oriental manuscripts should be 
singled out for particular notice among 
the acquisitions of the period. 

Hartel’s successor, the historian Hein- 
rich von Zeissberg (1896-99), made a 
basic change in the shelving of the books 
by inaugurating the use of the “‘numerus 
currens”—consecutive numbers used as 
shelf marks. Books were arranged by 
format without regard to content. The 
total holdings, reckoned at some six hun- 
dred thousand volumes at the time, made 
this move appear advisable. 

The Hofbibliothek enjoyed extraor- 
dinary prosperity under the direction of 


the orientalist Joseph von Karabacek 
(1899-1917), particularly in the acquisi- 
tion of the papyrus collection of Arch- 
duke Rainer (1899). Administration 
rooms were provided in an annex be- 
tween the library and former Augustini- 
an Cloister. New basement stacks which 
could contain some hundred thousand 
volumes of serials were built. A new 
vestibule was also created. 

Joseph Donabaum (1917-23) was the 
director of the library in the hard times 
after the first World War. In 1920 the 
former Hofbibliothek was taken over by 
the state and renamed the Nationalbibli- 
othek. In the same year the Biichernach- 
weisstelle der dsterreichischen Biblio- 
theken was founded. The holdings of the 
division of copper engravings, which be- 
gan with the collection of Prince Eugene, 
were surrendered in 1921 to the Staat- 
liche Graphische Sammlung Albertina. 
Similarly, the largest part of the book 
collection relating to art was placed in 
the Albertina on loan. On the other 
hand, the imperial Fideicommissbiblio- 
thek, which included a collection of por- 
traits, was incorporated into the Natio- 
nalbibliothek at the same time. Unfortu- 
nately, the manuscript collection suffered 
regrettable losses in 1919 through the 
surrender of certain items to Italy. 

In 1923 Joseph Bick, a classical philol- 
ogist and an official of the manuscript 
collection, was appointed director, and in 
1926 he was given the title of “General- 
direktor.”” He was removed from office 
by the National Socialists in 1938 and 
replaced by Paul Heigl, but in 1945 he 
was again intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the library. Numerous innova- 
tions were made during this period: in 
1923 a periodical room was opened, in 
1928-30 the stacks under the Prunksaal 
were expanded according to the most re- 
cent designs, the cellar stacks were dried 
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by heating facilities, and large parts of 
the former Augustinian monastery were 
completely turned over to the library. 

Since 1923 a catch-word catalog 
(Schlagwortkatalog) has been constructed 
according to the Nationalbibliothek’s 
own system. However, it was designed 
only to represent the acquisitions during 
this period. New special collections were 
founded, the use of the library increased 
enormously, and interlibrary loan was 
extended. Personnel was increased con- 
siderably. Since 1930 the Nationalbiblio- 
thek participated in the Gesamtkatalog 
der deutschen Bibliotheken, of which four- 
teen volumes had appeared up to 1938, 
but this gigantic undertaking was sus- 
pended with the outbreak of the war. In 
this connection the library co-operated 
in the so-called ‘‘Titeldrucke,” the cen- 
tralized production of which resulted ina 
much more rational cataloging routine. 
Naturally, after 1930 the Nationalbibli- 
othek had to give up the system of de- 
scriptive cataloging it had used for dec- 
ades and adopt the methods in current 
use in other libraries. 

In the years prior to the second World 
War the space situation became so criti- 
cal that it was necessary to think about 
the construction of a new library building 
in spite of all historical considerations. 
Of course, the Prunksaal would remain 
unaltered with all its holdings, but the 
administrative offices and reading-rooms 
would have to go with the majority of the 
books to new quarters. However, these 
plans are still awaiting their realization. 

In general, the library, which has been 
called the Osterreichische Nationalbibli- 
othek since 1945, survived the war fairly 
well. During the siege of Vienna the 
building suffered only a few hits from 
artillery, and only unimportant parts of 
the holdings were lost. Much more seri- 
ous are the lacunae in foreign literature 
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which resulted from the long duration of 
the war and the blockade. Long and 
tedious effort must be expended to cor- 
rect these deficiencies. Numerous new 
organizational measures are being taken. 
Among the first might be mentioned the 
Osterreichische Bibliographie and the 
“Osterreichische Zetteldrucke”’ (i.e., cat- 
alog-cards for all new acquisitions of the 
great Austrian libraries) which are now 
being prepared by the Nationalbiblio- 
thek itself. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE AUSTRIAN 
NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK? 


Printed books.—The history of this col- 
lection is more or less that of the library. 
The present holdings consist of about 
1,500,000 volumes, 24,000 broadsides, 
and 9,000 bookplates. 

Manuscripts—The manuscript col- 
lection contains the oldest books of the 
Habsburgs, which go back into times 
long antecedent to the actual founding of 
the library. Since the days of Tengnagel 
(1608-36) it has been housed in its own 
quarters and thereby is separated from 
the printed books for practical purposes. 
It has had its own reading-room since 
1844, and since 1897 it has been housed 
in the present rooms on the second floor 
of the left wing. An up-to-date photo- 
graphic laboratory is connected with it. 
The present holdings consist of about 
36,000 manuscripts, 8,800 incunabula, 
80,000 autographs, and, in addition, 
about 2,000 especially distinguished 
bindings. Only a few of the more impor- 
tant manuscripts may be mentioned 
here: the “Wiener Genesis” from the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, executed in 
Asia Minor, the first known illuminated 

3 There is a well-illustrated popular account of 
some of the outstanding treasures of the National- 
bibliothek by Dr. Trenkler, ‘“Kostbarkeiten der 


Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek,” Alpen-Jour- 
nal, 1947, No. 1, 10-12. 
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manuscript; the herbal of Dioscorides, 
sixth century, Constantinople; Livy, 
Books 41-45, from the seventh century 
—the only surviving manuscript of these 
books; the Golden Psalter, ninth century, 
from the palace school of Charlemagne; 
“Tabula Peutingeriana,” a Roman street 
map from the end of the twelfth century, 
made from a Roman original of the 
fourth century; the Bible of Wenceslaus, 
a polytomed manuscript from the court 
of King Wenceslaus in Prague in the 
fourteenth century; the “Livre du cuer 
d’amours d’espris” of René d’Anjou, a 
French manuscript of about 1465 with 
incomparably beautiful miniatures;* the 
“Black Prayer Book” of Duke Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza of Milan, prepared in the 
Netherlands about 1475; letters of St. 
Jerome, illuminated for King Matthias 
Corvinus of Hungary by a Florentine 
painter about 1490. 

Papyri.—This collection is based 
largely on the papyri presented in 1899 
by Archduke Rainer, containing some 
go,coco letters and documents on papy- 
rus, ostraca, wood, leather, etc., in hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, demotic, Greek, Coptic, 
and Arabic scripts. 

Music.—The basis of this collection is 
the libraries of musicalia of music-loving 
sovereigns and the Fugger music library 
acquired in 1656. It consists of 35,000 
volumes of manuscripts, 60,000 volumes 
of printed music, and some 18,000 titles 
of books dealing with music. Especially 
noteworthy original manuscripts include 
Monteverdi's // ritorno d’ Ulisse; Haydn’s 
Austrian national anthem, Nelson Mass, 
and Theresa Mass; Mozart’s Requiem, 
Missa brevis, and Ave verum; Beethoven’s 


4 Dr. Trenkler has published a descriptive essay 
accompanied by twenty-one full-page plates taken 
from this magnificent manuscript as Das Livre du 
cuer d’amours espris des Herzogs René von Anjou 
(Vienna: Franz Deuticke, 1946; ‘““Kunstdenkmiler,” 
herausgegeben von Ernst Garger). 


Violin Concerto, Spring Sonata, and 
String Quartet in F-Minor (opus 95); 
Schubert’s Piano Sonata in D-Major 
(opus 53); all of Bruckner’s symphonies 
and masses in F-minor and D-minor; 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by Haydn 
and Piano Sonata (opus 1); and Richard 
Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier and Die 
dgyptische Helena. Affiliated with the 
music collection is the “Archiv fiir 
Photogramme musikalischer Meister- 
handschriften—Widmung Antony van 
Hoboken,” the purpose of which is to 
collect the autographs of the great com- 
posers in photocopies in original size. At 
present it includes some 54,000 leaves. 
Map collection.—As a result of the ad- 
ditions to the building in 1906, this col- 
lection is housed in its own reading-room. 
The basis is the Stosch Atlas with its 
some 8,000 maps acquired in 1769 and 
the engraved maps, which at that time 
were kept with the Hofbibliothek’s col- 
lection of copper engravings. After the 
first World War it underwent consider- 
able expansion when the maps of the Al- 
bertina and the Fideicommissbibliothek 
were incorporated into it. The present 
holdings consist of 122,074 maps. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is the fifty-volume 
Blaeu atlas of the collector Van der Hem, 
containing engravings, water colors, and 
drawings from the seventeenth century. 
A part of the map collection is the collec- 
tion of geographical-historical pictures, 
which contained 88,780 views in 1933, 
including water colors, copper engrav- 
ings, lithographs, and photographs. 
Theater collection.—At present this col- 
lection is housed in the Hofburg. Its real 
basis goes back to 1922 when the older 
holdings of the library were combined 
with the collection of the famous actor 
Hugo Thimig. Present holdings consist 
of 4,447 picture albums; 124,737 master 
scripts and roles; 51,560 autographs; 
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139,280 stage settings and portraits; 
43,345 Photographs of scenes in plays; 
175,000 playbills; 600 models of stages; 
and a reference library of 25,000 vol- 
umes. Among the more important items 
might be mentioned the works of Lodo- 
vico Ottavio Burnacini and Lorenzo 
Sachetti; figures in costume by A. D. 
Bertoli; numerous drawings and copper 
engravings of the Galli-Bibiena family; 
the literary remains of Oskar Strnad, 
Josef Kainz, and Amalie Materna; the 
Archiv Hermann Bahr and Anna Bahr- 
Mildenburg; archives of the Theater a.d. 
Wien, the Carl-Theater, the Theater in 
der Josefstadt, the Deutsches Volksthe- 
ater, etc. There are also large collections 
of the work of modern scene designers 
such as Alfred Roller, Heinrich Lefler, 
Remigius Geyling, Richard Teschner, etc. 

Portrait collection.—This collection is 
housed in the Neue Hofburg. It was 
founded simultaneously with the Fidei- 
commissbibliothek under Emperor Franz 
II at the end of the eighteenth century, 
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and in 1921 it was taken over by the Na- 
tionalbibliothek. The library was _ in- 
creased considerably by the acquisition 
of the private collections of Empress 
Maria Ludovica, Emperor Ferdinand I, 
Emperor Franz Josef I, and Crown 
Prince Rudolf. The present holdings 
amount to over 200,000 volumes. The 
portraits themselves are a systematic col- 
lection of all types of reproductions of 
pictures of famous persons of all ages and 
classes. A particularly important acqui- 
sition was the Eugenian Portrait Collec- 
tion, which had been in the Albertina up 
to 1934. The present holdings run to 
some 350,000 portraits. 

Picture Archive.—This is a collection of 
original negatives from the archival 
standpoint (monumenta photographica). 
It originated in 1939 through the con- 
solidation of the holdings of the Bundes- 
ministerium fiir Unterricht and the 
Osterreichische Lichtbildstelle. All fields 
of the humanities are covered. At present 
it contains some 350,000 negatives. 





THE COVER DESIGN 


VERSATILE man was Jean Thiabault. He 
A combined the crafts of printer and type 
founder with the arts of medicine, astrology, 
and history. With types that he had cast he 
printed books which he had written. 

Thiabault was a Frenchman. He began the 
practice of medicine in France, but, although 
he later styled himself “Physician-in-Ordinary 
to King Louis XII,” his early efforts there 
probably met with small success. He then mi- 
grated to the Low Countries, where it is be- 
lieved he entered the serv- 
ice of the regent, Margaret 
of Austria. 

He decided to engage in 
printing, and, on March 1s, 
1518, he obtained a license 
to print at Antwerp. He 
issued his first book at the 
Sign of the Green (or leaf- 
covered) Man there in 
June, 1519. 

His output for the ten 
years in which he was in 
business was not large. 
He printed works on natu- 
ral history, the classics, 
biographies of Dutch rul- 
ers, and a table of the 
values of various coins. Ex- 
cept for an edition each of 
the Latin Psalms and the 


age of the art. Thiabault continued to print 
until about 1530. In that year, however, his 
astrological forecast for 1531 was printed at 
another shop; he had evidently ceased printing. 

Margaret of Austria—who had appointed 
Thiabault her court astrologer—died on Decem- 
ber 1, 1530, and her death probably adversely 
affected his fortunes. We find him during the 
remainder of his days practicing medicine and 
writing books on medicine, astrology, and 
physiognomy. 

Thiabault’s medical 
books are heavily weighted 
with superstition, and his 
methods were disapproved 
of by other physicians. He 
was accused of incompe- 
tence and quackery by 
the physicians of Malines 
in 1530, but the celebrated 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa 
warmly defended his ‘pro- 
fessional skill. Thiabault 
then went to Paris. Similar 
charges were preferred 
against him there, and in 
1536 he was forbidden to 
practice medicine. In 1538 
he was cited before the Uni- 
versity of Paris to defend 
his ability and ethics as a 
physician. He died about 





New Testament, he ap- 

pears to have printed no theology, and, except 
for the Apologia of Erasmus, no Renaissance 
literature. 

Thiabault also wrote and issued an annual 
astrological prognostician. Of his own printing 
those for the years 1525 and 1526 only are 
extant, but there can be little doubt that 
other editions of this ephemeral work were 
issued. So well were his predictions regarded 
that those for 1530 and 1533, at least, were 
translated into English and published in 
England. Thiabault printed books for himself, 
for Willem Vorsterman of Antwerp, and for 
Franciscus Birckman of Cologne. 

Thiabault’s books were well printed, but 
their woodcut illustrations do not compare 
with those of his contemporaries in this golden 





1545. 

One of Thiabault’s marks shows a man 
holding in his right hand a sword and with 
his left supporting a shield which bears the 
printer’s merchant’s mark. This consists of 
a knot (sometimes the symbol of the Trinity 
or of Eternity) surmounted by a cross. Under 
this is a figure which may represent a root. 
These are all between the printer’s initials, 
which the engraver reversed in cutting. Under- 
neath the armed man is the motto: Spes mea 
Deus (“God is my hope”). 


EpwIn ELIotT WILLOUGHBY 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE 
LIBRARY 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


MarcEL BEck, of Swiss nationality, was 
born in Bogota, Colombia, on April 16, 1908. 
He pursued historical and philological studies 
at the universities of Geneva, Zurich, and 
Munich, and received his doctorate from the 
University of Zurich in 1932. After a period of 
service as assistant at the Monumenta Ger- 
manica Historica in Berlin, he joined the staff 
of the Swiss National Library in Berne in 1939, 
and in 1944 he was appointed director of the 
bibliographical section. He has published nu- 
merous historical and bibliographical papers, 
among them “‘Das Bibliographische Bulletin der 
Schweizerischen Landesbibliothek als Werkzeug 
fiir den Buchhindler” (1943), “Swiss Books 
through Five Centuries. Catalogue of the His- 
torical Section of the ‘Books of Switzerland Ex- 
hibition’ at the Suffolk Galleries, London” 
(1946), and “‘Die schweizerischen Bibliotheken. 
Eine historische Skizze” (1946). Since 1944 he 
has edited Das Schweizer Buch, the bibliographi- 
cal bulletin of the Swiss National Library. 


HERBERT GOLDHOR: for biographical infor- 
mation see the Library Quarterly, XII (1942), 
286, and XIII (1943), 246. Mr. Goldhor served 
with the United States Army from January 1944 
to September 1946 in the European Theater of 
Operations. During most of this period he was 
assigned to the Library Branch of Theater Spe- 
cial Services. Since September 1946 he has been 
assistant professor at the University of Illinois 
Library School. 


GIUSEPPE GRAGLIA was born in Moriondo 
Torinese, Italy, on June 7, 1900. He was award- 
ed the degree of Doctor of Letters by the Uni- 
versity of Torino in 1923, and during the next 
six years he taught Italian, Latin, and Greek in 
the public schools, In 1931 he came to the Unit- 
ed States to study library science at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and upon his return to Italy 
in 1932 he joined the staff of the Vatican Li- 
brary. Since 1937 he has also been a member of 
the faculty of the Library School at the Vatican. 


FeLIx REICHMANN: for biographical infor- 
mation see the Library Quarterly, VIII (1938), 


117. Mr. Reichmann received the A.M. degree 
from the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, in 1942. From 1939 to 1942 he 
served as librarian of the Landis Valley Mu- 
seum, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; from 1942 to 
1944 as librarian of the Carl Schurz Founda- 
tion, Philadelphia; and from 1944 to 1945 as 
subject specialist in the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, Washington. He subsequently went to 
Europe and during 1945-46 was chief of the 
Publications Control Branch, Wurttemberg- 
Baden, in the American Zone of Occupation, 
Germany. Upon his return to the United States 
he joined the staff of the Library of Congress as 
consultant in bibliography, and in 1947 he was 
appointed Head of the Acquisitions Depart- 
ment and Coordinator of Technical Services, 
Cornell University, the position he now holds. 


HEINz SCHURER was born in Leipzig in 1910. 
He studied history and sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig from 1929 to 1933, and the Ph.D. 
degree was conferred upon him by that institu- 
tion, his dissertation consisting of a study of the 
German working-class movement, 1918-23. He 
received his library training in Leipzig and at 
the University of London School of Librarian- 
ship. During the war he served as librarian of 
the Abergavenny Public Library, England, and 
is currently assistant information officer of the 
Rubber Research Association. Mr. Schurer has 
published several translations of the studies of 
the German literary historian F. Mehring on 
Lessing and Ibsen and is the author of a pam- 
phlet on public libraries in Germany (1946). 


Ernst TRENKLER was born in Vienna on 
August 7, 1902. He attended the University of 
Vienna, studying the history of art and arche- 
ology, and received the doctorate in 1926. After 
several years of bibliographical activity in the 
Institute for the History of Art of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and in the Museum of the His- 
tory of Art, Mr. Trenkler joined the staff of the 
Austrian National Library in 1930 as a special- 
ist in history and art. Since 1945 he has been 
head of the acquisitions and catalog department 
and since 1947 of the map collection as well. 
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REVIEWS 


Stockholms konstférvanter: Teknik och arbetsfér- 
hldilanden under 1800-talets forra halft. By 
Bengt Bengtsson. [Stockholm: Printed by 
V. Petterson, 1946.] Pp. 175. 


Stockholms konstférvanter is a history of book 
printing and printers in Stockholm during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The author 
gives an exhaustive account of the book-printing 
trade as it was on the eve of the great mechani- 
zation of the industry—a time when the small 
shop still was a vital part of the city’s economy. 

The word konstférvant is in itself an anach- 
ronism in modern Swedish. Olof Ostergren in 
his Nusvensk ordbok lists the word as “formerly 
name for typesetter or printer; printer in the 
book industry.”’ Thus the title suggests the era 
of the hand press, home-cast type, and the re- 
fining and mixing of linseed oil with lamp-black 
or cinnabar red for the printer’s inks. 

Bengtsson begins by telling the story of 
the typesetter—the tools he used, his efficiency 
in handling the printer’s stick, and the wages he 
received for setting type from straight copy, 
tables, or mixed copy. He also mentions the 
methods followed in casting type, the various 
lead mixtures used, and the difficulties encoun- 
tered by differences in the types used in various 
shops. 

The chapter on the printing press is a fasci- 
nating one. The writer mentions how the wood- 
en hand press, because of its inherent weakness, 
had to give way to the Stanhope press, the first 
iron hand press introduced from England. It is 
also interesting to note that America as early as 
the first decade of the nineteenth century began 
exporting printing presses to Europe, and at 
least three early types of American manufacture 
are known to have been used in Sweden: the 
Columbia press, which came to Europe in 1818, 
the Hagar press, which arrived in the 1820’s, 

and the Washington press, which reached the 
Continent a few years later. Of all the early iron 
hand presses, American as well as European, 
the Columbia press was preferred by many be- 
cause of its “external beauty and marvelous 
construction, which lend honor to the human 
intelligence.” 

The role of the printer is also reviewed—his 
working conditions, his wages, and his efficien- 


cy. The trade was plagued by the excessive 
drinking of the workers—a circumstance which 
recalls Benjamin Franklin’s experience with 
English typesetters a century earlier. Bengtsson 
quotes correspondence from the period to show 
how often the book-printer was caught off guard 
when his printers and typesetters failed to show 
up for work, usually on Mondays, because of all 
too frequent use of “‘brinnvin.”’ In fact, the au- 
thor mentions a book-printer in Stockholm 
named Lindh, who actually suggested the em- 
ployment of women to assure himself of sober 
and steady help. The situation, however, im- 
proved toward the middle of the century. 

The last chapter of the book deals with the 
introduction of the machine press in Sweden. 
Much of the impetus for these modern improve- 
ments came from England and Germany. De- 
spite inevitable industrialization, there were in 
Stockholm in 1856 only ten printing establish- 
ments out of twenty-nine using machine presses. 
Of the nineteen remaining shops, three were 
still printing on wooden hand presses. 

Bengtsson has written a _ well-document- 
ed treatise, and his style is vivid and clear. One 
might wish, however, that he had supplied the 
volume with an index. 

Sweden is famous for its paper, printing, ty- 
pography, and book-binding. This volume il- 
lustrates this well-known fact. Some of the ex- 
cellent photographs are from the Skansen Mu- 
seum in Stockholm, where the Officina typo- 
graphica, a repository for the printing methods 
of former days, is located. Here the modern 
Stockholmer may see old printing equipment in 
actual operation and observe how the konstfor- 
vanter of more than a century ago went about 
the business of printing a book. 


Nits WILLIAM OLSSON 
University of Chicago 





From Caligari to Hitler: A Psychological History 
of the German Film. By SIEGFRIED KRa- 
CAUER. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xii+361. $5.00. 

The motion picture is one of the great medi- 


ums of mass entertainment. Its success arises in 
no small measure out of its ability to mirror, di- 
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rectly or symbolically, the hopes and the fears, 
the ideals and the desires, the confusions and the 
conflicts of the masses to whom it represents a 
leading avenue of escape from reality. Thus it is 
a kind of collective dream, and Dr. Kracauer, 
acting as psychiatrist to a people rather than to 
an individual, sets himself the task of analyzing 
this dream as an insight into the mass mentality 
of the German people, a key to the psychologi- 
cal pattern of the nation which he believes is re- 
vealed subconsciously through its films. 

It is an exciting idea, and the book which has 
resulted from the study is a provocative one. To 
students of German history, of the motion pic- 
ture, or of psychology, it will prove equally re- 
vealing and useful. 

After a short preliminary review of the be- 
ginnings of the German film industry, Dr. 
Kracauer divides his history into three major 
periods. The first is that of the postwar era 
(1918-24)—a period of insecurity, anxiety, and 
confusion arising out of the ‘“‘shock of freedom.” 
The graphic depictions of disorganization and 
soul-sickness which appear in such films as The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, Homunculus, The Stu- 
dent of Prague, Nosferatu, and Dr. Mabuse pro- 
vide an insight into the mental climate of those 
years. 

The second period (1924-29) is one of relative 
stabilization following upon the adoption of the 
Dawesplan. Dr. Kracauer characterizes this as a 
period of apathetic paralysis, and finds in such 
films as The Last Laugh, Metropolis, and Variety 
the evidence of the inner emptiness of the time. 
The films really have nothing to say; they pre- 
tend a study of reality but actually are mere 
surface skimmings, hiding emptiness beneath 
elaborate technical excellence. 

The third is the pre-Hitler period which, fol- 
lowing the crash of 1929, once more plunged 
Germany into chaos. Wavering between reason 
and emotion, between notions of anarchy and 
authority, the German people are once more re- 
flected through such films as The Blue Angel, 
Médchen in Uniform, and M, which reveal the 
intellectual and aesthetic crisis which accom- 
panied the political one. From the films of these 
two decades, Dr. Kracauer evolves a picture of 
the national psychology which made a Hitler 
possible. 

Obviously, Dr. Kracauer is greatly helped by 
hindsight in building up his argument, for the 
significance and symbolical undertones are 
clearer in the light of subsequent history than 
they were at the time. But he is hampered by 
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this same hindsight as well, for it pushes him 
sometimes into reaching foregone conclusions. 
The suspicion persists that occasionally Dr. 
Kracauer finds his thesis dictating his findings 
instead of the findings dictating the thesis. 

Another objection may be raised concerning 
the validity of taking some of these films as re- 
flections of the mass mind. Caligari, for ex- 
ample, was never a popular success in Germany; 
can we then assume that it nevertheless is a re- 
flection of the mass subconscious? Or is it rather 
a key to the mentality of the particular artists 
who produced it—of the individual rather than 
the group? And what of those American films 
which were more popular in Germany than the 
German ones—what do they reveal about the 
German soul? Were they nearer to the subcon- 
scious tendencies of the people than the self- 
consciously artistic products of the German 
studios? 

Finally, the similarities which exist between 
the American and German films of this same pe- 
riod—films which arose out of entirely different 
milieux—require more serious consideration 
than Dr. Kracauer’s rather halfhearted dismis- 
sal of these parallels as unimportant. So inter- 
ested is he in underlining the revelations of the 
German postwar character that he omits com- 
pletely any consideration of the fact that many 
of the themes which appear in the films under 
discussion are common to the legend and folk- 
lore of all countries in all periods. Certainly 
these might as plausibly be explained as mani- 
festations of the universal appeals in popular 
culture as of the peculiar, localized trauma of a 
single people in an isolated period. 

But these are minor objections which do not 
in any way invalidate the pioneering importance 
of From Caligari to Hitler as a new approach to 
social history. Whether one agrees with all its 
conclusions or not, one cannot but be stimulated 
by the new avenues of insight which it opens up; 
and one is especially moved to call for a similar 
analysis of the American film to set beside this 
impressive study, as a mutual check. 

Students of content analysis will be especial- 
ly interested in the excellent supplement to the 
book. In it, Dr. Kracauer gives a detailed out- 
line of the procedure he employed in analyzing 
the propaganda techniques of the Nazi war 
films and includes elaborate examples of its ap- 
plication. 

LESTER ASHEIM 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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Landsbébkasafn [slands, Arb6k, Vol. I (1944); 
Vol. IT (1945). Reykjavik, 1945, 1946. Pp. 
92, 114. 

_If the United States or any other large coun- 
try were to produce books in the same quantity 
as Iceland (312 titles in a single year for 100,000 
inhabitants‘), the enthusiasts for microprint 
would find here an even more justifiable source 
of apprehension than the geometrical growth of 
the great libraries. An exhaustive national bibli- 
ography of Iceland (with the exception of a few 
government documents) is now available in the 
new yearbook currently edited by national li- 
brarian Finnur Sigmundsson in the place of the 
old Ritaukaskra [slands. There is a full descrip- 
tion of each title in an alphabetical author list, 
and there is a short-title list arranged in broad 
classified order according to the decimal system. 
Unfortunately, prices of publications are omit- 
ted. Volume IT has the added feature of a bibli- 
ography of works published during the year 
about the island or by Icelanders which were 
published abroad or in foreign languages. 

With the exception of the splendid national 
bibliography, the Arbék resembles in content 
the Bulletin of the New York Public Library. 
There is an annual report covering such matters 
as acquisitions, both purchases and gifts, special 
notes on the fine manuscript collection, circula- 
tion, and physical condition of the premises. 
Somewhat more detailed statistical reports 
might be enlightening in this section, although 
the peculiar conditions of this insular library 
may require a statistical treatment entirely dif- 
ferent from that to which we are accustomed. 
Especially significant events in the history of 
the library, such as important gifts or personnel 
changes, are treated in special articles. Volume 
I contains a tribute to the late Gudmundur 
Finnbogason, who contributed heavily toward 
making the Landsbékasafn not only a national 
library but also an international center for 
Nordic studies. 

The special articles are particularly note- 
worthy. In Volume I there is a 33-page history 
of the library by P4ll Eggert Olason, illustrated 
by portraits of the librarians and pictures of the 
premises. It is not so extensive as the handsome 
312-page Minningarrit (Reykjavik, [1920?]), 
but the former will be valuable as a summary of 


*See “Reykjavik Report,” New York Times Book 
Review, May 12, 1947, p. 8. 


and supplement to the latter. Over half of Vol- 
ume II is devoted to a valuable bibliography of 
Icelandic dramatic literature, 1645-1946, by 
Larus Sigurbjérnsson. It is divided into two 
parts—native Icelandic drama and translations 
of foreign dramatic literature into Icelandic. 

The Arbék fulfills admirably the role of a na- 
tional bibliographical annual for a small politi- 
cal jurisdiction. It might well be studied by the 
librarians of Latin American countries as a pos- 
sible model for similar publications; for even 
though Iceland’s population is small, her intel- 
lectual activity is fully as intense as many small- 
er countries in other parts of the world. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
Western Michigan College Library 


Fiinfzig Jahre Schweizerische Landesbibliothek, 
1895-1945—La Bibliothéque nationale suisse, 
un demi-siécle d’activité. Bern, 1945. Pp. ix 
+188. 


To collect Helvetica (books printed in Switz- 
erland and about Switzerland) particularly since 
1848, the date of foundation of the present 
Swiss Confederation, was the mandate given to 
the National Library in Bern at the time of its 
establishment by the Swiss government in 1895. 
Judging from the tastefully illustrated semi- 
centennial publication, this mandate has been 
carried out in a quiet but remarkably effective 
manner. The half-century of building a national 
library of more than seven hundred thousand 
volumes, untouched by the two world wars, 
has been marked since 1909 by the able hand of 
M. Marcel Godet, its second director, who has 
now been succeeded by M. Pierre Bourgeois. 

The thirty-page sketch entitled “La Bibli- 
othéque nationale suisse et son ceuvre, 1895- 
1945,” by Marcel Godet, traces the main lines 
of its development as it has flourished under the 
federal Department of the Interior, being super- 
vised directly by the Schweizerische Bibliothek- 
kommission. Johannes Bernouilli was the first 
librarian, serving from 1895 through 1908. On 
May 1, 1900, the library was officially opened in 
the new building of the Federal Archives. It was 
not until October, 1931, that the institution 
came to its present spacious building. 

Godet’s statement is followed by twenty-odd 
reports on various aspects of the collections, 
prepared by K. J. Liithi, W. J. Meyer, Annie 




















Muriset, P.-E. Schazmann, G. Wissler, and 
others. This group of about a hundred pages is 
for the most part devoted to Helvetica and 
might well be termed “The Swiss Book in the 
Swiss National Library.” “Les imprimés an- 
ciens” refers to the works printed before 1901 
and “Nouvelles publications” to those since 
that date. There are sections on society and in- 
stitutional publications, on official periodicals, 
on periodicals and serial works, and on newspa- 
pers. A report on publications in Italian is in 
Italian, the text of the jubilee volume being 
otherwise in French or German. There is a re- 
port on publications in Romandsch, the fourth 
official language of the Confederation. A report 
on Swiss publications in the Russian language 
includes a facsimile of a call slip filled by Lenin 
as a reader in 1914. Music prints, maps, and 
manuscripts are each treated separately, fol- 
lowed by brief statements on the deposits of the 
Schweizerischer Gutenberg Museum, the 
Schweizer Bibliophilen Gesellschaft, the 
Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir Familienfor- 
schung, and the Gesellschaft fiir Schweizerische 
Theatercultur. 

Under the topic of increase of the collections, 
attention is directed particularly to the ‘‘Con- 
vention de dépét gratuit” celebrated in Decem- 
ber, 1915, between the National Library and 
Swiss publishers for the regular and automatic 
free deposit of a copy of each of their current 
publications. The convention has subsequently 
gained increasingly wide adherence. As for the 
difficulties with official publications, one sen- 
tence may be quoted: “II arrive méme, et cela est 
plus surprenant, que les administrations fédé- 
rales semblent ignorer la Bibliothéque pourtant 
officielle de la Confedération ou se dispensent de 
lui adresser leurs imprimés.”’ 

Under the section of reports devoted to cata- 
logs and bibliographies, there is a rather useful 
exposition of cataloging practices, which might 
well be matched elsewhere by similar statements 
from other European national libraries. 

By far the greatest service the Landesbibli- 
othek renders to those abroad is through its 
bibliographies, and especially through its sup- 
port and production of the Swiss national bibli- 
ography, beginning with the periodical Biblio- 
graphisches Bulletin—Bulletin bibliographique 
in 1901. This has undergone various changes 
and developments, and since 1943, entitled Das 
Schweizer Buch—Le Livre suisse—Il Libro sviz- 
zero, has been published in two parts. Section A, 
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registering publications in the book trade, ap- 
pears fortnightly, and Section B, for publica- 
tions outside the book trade, every two months. 
Although Section B does include Swiss public 
documents so far as received, a proposal has 
been made elsewhere for a third separate section 
to include all Swiss public documents currently 
issued. 

Further, a Systematisches Verzeichnis der 
schweizerischen oder die Schweiz betreffenden 
Veréffentlichungen (also with the French title 
Répertoire méthodique .. . .) for 1901-20, 1921- 
30, and 1931-40 represents not only a classified 
catalog of the National Library but a cumula- 
tive classified Swiss national bibliography. 

For the period previous to 1901, there is the 
great collection entitled Répertoire méthodique de 
ce qui a été publiée sur la Suisse et ses habitants 
(in German, Bibliographie der schweizerischen 
Landeskunde) begun by the Zentralkommission 
fiir Schweizerische Landeskunde in 1890, and 
continued subsequently in close connection with 
the Landesbibliothek. Since 1890, eighty-nine 
fascicules are reported to have been published, 
and the work as it stands may be considered to 
be closed, subventions having ceased in 1922. A 
complete list of this Répertoire méthodique so far 
as published is much needed. 

In addition may be mentioned the annual 
Bibliographie der schweizerischen naturwissen 
schaftlichen Literatur (Bibliographie scientifique 
suisse) from the year 1925 to date, the annual 
Bibliographia medica helvetica, which has got 
under way with a first volume for 1943, and the 
annual Bibliographie der Schweizer Geschichte, 
edited since 1943 at the Landesbibliothek. A re- 
vised edition of the Verzeichnis der laufenden- 
schweizerischen Zeitschriften—Catalogue des pé- 
riodiques suisses (2d ed., 1925) with supplements 
for 1926-30 would be awaited with much in- 
terest. 

As a part of its information service, the 
Landesbibliothek in 1942 co-operated with the 
Schweizerische Vereinigung fiir Dokumentation 
in preparing a description of 204 Swiss libraries, 
museums, galleries, firms, societies, etc., with 
the collections of books, photographs, prints,and 
other information files, and the conditions of 
use, under the title Fiihrer durch die schweizer- 
ische Dokumentation—Guide de la documentation 
en Suisse (pp. 64). 

A full list of the various publications of the 
Swiss National Library is included at the end of 
the jubilee volume. 
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In the words of Monsieur Godet: “L’ceuvre 
d’une bibliothéque est semblable a celle d’une 
ruche—collective, patiente, anonyme,—et les 
richesses que les bibliothécaires vont butinant 
et amassant et qu’ils préparent sur leurs rayons 
sont, comme le miel des abeilles, destinées @ 
d’ autres.” 

James B. CHILDs 


Library of Congress 


Erasmus: Speculum scientiarum, Vol. I, No. 1 
(January 1, 1947). Published bi-weekly by 
the Pantheon Press, Amsterdam, 78, Leid- 
schegracht, Holland. Pp. 32. $12 per year; 
single copies $0.70. 


Taking its name from “‘the greatest human- 
ist of modern times—a universal and peace- 
bringing genius if ever there was one,” this new 
international review of scholarly publications in 
“the moral and political sciences” appears under 
the auspices of a panel of twenty-six world- 
famous scholars, five of them American. It is 
designed for “‘the educated but not specialized 
reader” as well as for the specialist, appeals for 
the active help of the Universitas scholarium, 
and aspires “‘to bring men’s minds more closely 
together in this wounded and divided world”’ 
and to further “the dawning of a broad and 
salutary sensus communis among the scholars of 
the different countries.” The moral and political 
sciences, more commonly thought of in this 
country as the humanities and/or the social 
sciences, are divided into twelve sections to 
which separate editors, mostly resident in Hol- 
land and Belgium, are assigned: ‘General 
Works,” “Religion,” “Philosophy,” ‘‘Psycholo- 
gy-Pedagogy,” ‘“‘Classic Antiquity,” ‘‘Philolo- 
gy,” “General Literature,” “History,” ‘History 
of Art,” “Law,” ‘‘Economics,” “Sociology.” 
These sciences, the editors justly think, “exhibit 
a character which in most countries is too strict- 
ly national’’; and one of their means of combat- 
ting this state of things is to provide that each 
author shall regularly be reviewed by a scholar 
of a different nationality. Special attention will 
be paid to the publications of Latin America and 
Soviet Russia, and important works in the less 
generally understood languages will be given 
“une analyse plus détaillée.” The reviews ap- 
pear in French or in English, but ‘‘as an inter- 
national scientific language’”’ German is not ex- 
cluded, and there are, in fact, four contributions 


from German-speaking Swiss scholars in this js- 
sue, as against eleven reviews in English and 
eight in French. The difficulties of English as an 
international language appear, alas, in the fact 
that, while five of the six Dutch contributors use 
English, it is often unidiomatic and sometimes 
even unintelligible. Twenty-four publications in 
four languages are reviewed by twenty-three 
scholars of seven nationalities; the five French 
titles were published in Switzerland, Holland, 
Egypt, and the United States! The reviews are, 
on the whole, rather laudatory, but this is 
doubtless to be expected-—less because Erasmus 
aims at “the pacification of minds” than because 
the editors have already selected works “which 
seem likely to be of lasting worth.”” Whether or 
not such a venture can long survive in the grim 
times in which we are fated to live, there can be 
no doubt that it deserves to. 

DoNnaLD H. MuGrInGE 
Library of Congress 


UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, Vol. I, No. 1 
(April, 1947). Paris: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
1947. Pp. 24. Free to libraries. 


The UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries is issued 
by the UNESCO International Clearing House 
for Publications (19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 
XVIé™, France) for the purpose of “promoting 
and facilitating the exchange and distribution 
of publications throughout the world.” Issued 
monthly, the Bulletin presumably will be a 
quick method of exchanging information among 
libraries and an aid in overcoming certain bar- 
riers in communication. 

The editor states that “in addition to infor- 
mation which reaches UNESCO directly the 
Bulletin will include abstracts of information 
collected from bibliographical and library jour- 
nals and elsewhere which is directly related to 
publications distribution and exchange.” In the 
first issues the information is imparted in brief 
notes, mostly in English, but with additional 
presentation in French in some cases. Chapter 
headings are: ‘‘News and Information,” “‘Bibli- 
ographical Publications,” “‘Publications Want- 
ed,”’ “Exchange,” ‘‘Free Distribution,’ and 
‘Publications on Sale.” 

The month-to-month value of such a bulletin 
will be more evident when available sources of 
information are more systematically tapped by 
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UNESCO. For example, library associations, 
F.1.D., etc., should contribute to the ‘News and 
Information” section, which is intended to be 
of general interest to libraries. And, unless li- 
brarians and publishers regularly submit infor- 
mation on bibliographical publications, the 
bibliographical section will continue to be 
spotty. 

Possibly the most useful portion of the Bul- 
letin will prove to be that devoted to exchange, 
either as a continuing section in the Bulletin, or 

preferably) as a larger supplement issued from 

time to time. In this section, as in others, 
UNESCO might well emphasize the common 
aims of the diverse parts of the learned world, 
the dependence of one library upon another, the 
possibilities of greater co-operation in lending, 
filming, and exchanging. 

The section of ‘‘Publications on Sale”’ lists 
dealers’ catalogs, mainly from Europe, and 
should have some interest for librarians until the 
world book trade is re-established. 

Shortage of paper means that the Bulletin 
will be distributed carefully, but it may be ob- 
tained free by any library really interested in 
receiving it. The editor asks for suggestions from 
users, which indicates that the Bulletin will im- 
prove, not only in typography and paper (poor, 
but the best available), but also as a profession- 
ally planned publication for librarians the world 
over. 

FREDERICK CROMWELL 
A.L.A. International Relations Office 
Washington, D.C. 


Dutch Corantos, 1618-1650: A Bibliography II- 
lustrated with 334 Facsimile Reproductions of 
Corantos Printed 1618-1625 and an Introduc- 
tory Essay on 17th Century Stop Press News. 
By FoLKE Daut. The Hague: Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek, 1946. Pp. 168. 


During the Thirty Years’ War, in 1619, the 
Swedish city of Géteborg was being rebuilt. The 
Dutch participated. In recognition of the con- 
siderable contribution of the Dutch settlers in 
the rebirth of the commercial life of the city, 
Gustavus Adolphus granted in 1621 equal offi- 
cial language status to both Swedish and Dutch. 
In the years that followed, the trend towards 
separatism and more pronounced nationalistic 
exclusiveness was inevitable; but the remem- 
brance of once close relations in the past never 
quite disappeared. On the contrary, the sym- 
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pathy of the Swedes for the Dutch during the 
recent troublous years has taken many concrete 
forms, of which the present volume is a fine ex- 
ample. 

This volume of the Dutch Corantos is a mag- 
nificent collection of actual-size facsimile repro- 
ductions of 334 early ‘‘corantos,” the predeces- 
sors of modern newspapers. They appeared in 
the Netherlands, chiefly in Amsterdam, between 
1618 and 1650. The bibliographical part lists 
the issues of thirteen corantos, issued by Caspar 
and Jan van Hilten, Broer Jansz, Mathijs van 
Meininga, Joost Broersz, Francoys Lieshout, 
Jan Jacobsz, and Bowman. The facsimile repro- 
ductions are chiefly those of the following three 
corantos: Courante uyt Italien, Duytslandt... ., 
1618-50; Tijdinghen uyt verscheyde Quartieren, 
1619-50; and Courant d’Italie et d’Almaigne 

. , 1620-21. The first and the third were the 
work of Caspar and Jan van Hilten, the second 
the work of Broer Jansz. 

The compiler, Mr. Folke Dahl, curator of the 
accessions department of the Municipal and 
University Library of Géteborg, appears to 
have taken unusual pains to make this work the 
last word in the history of newspapers in west- 
ern Europe. His researches in this field go back 
at least to 1938, when he first discussed Amster- 
dam as the earliest newspaper center in western 
Europe in the Swedish annual of the history of 
science, Lychnos. Since then his researches, in 
spite of the war, have extended to twenty-nine 
European libraries in eight countries. In an ac- 
companying essay on the technique of the early 
newspress, Mr. Dahl presents some interesting 
facts. As only about fifty copies of a coranto 
could be turned out per hour by the use of a 
hand press, Jan van Hilten had been in the 
habit of setting up texts in duplicate and print- 
ing them simultaneously. To make last-minute 
changes or additions, any one or all of the fol- 
lowing three methods could be, and were, used: 
(1) substitution, (2) substitution and adjust- 
ment, and (3) partial use of smaller type. It is 
these “‘in process” changes which are responsible 
for the not infrequently discovered variations in 
copies of the same edition of the corantos. 

This important bibliography and magnificent 
collection of facsimiles is the gift of the Munici- 
pal and University Library of Géteborg to the 
Royal Library at the Hague. A more graceful 
token of friendship does not easily come to 
mind. 

A. B. BERTHOLD 
University of Chicago Library 














Bokvinnen, Nrs. 1, 2, Arging I (September, 
November, 1946). Utgiven av Sillskapet 
Bokvinnerna, Box 6023, Stockholm 6. Pp. 
12, 32. 50 Ore. 

This periodical, which will be published four 
times a year, is the organ of Sillskapet Bokviin- 
nerna, a Swedish society for the promotion of 
the book arts. The Society, headed by Thure 
Nyman, sponsors literary lectures, recitations, 
and exhibits, and publishes special, limited edi- 
tions of works by Swedish authors. The periodi- 
cal, conceived as a connecting link between 
Swedish authors and their public, wiil be con- 
cerned with both the literary and the typo- 
graphic aspect of books. 

The first two numbers indicate that the peri- 
odical will be of a popular nature, appealing to 
a wide public rather than to a limited circle of 
bibliophiles. The contributions are brief, jour- 
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nalistic, and rather chatty, but of a distinctly 
literary flavor. They include articles on special 
book collections, on auction prices, and on the 
art of book reviewing; biographical sketches; re- 
views; and lyric poems by authors of note. The 
European perspective is discernible in a prize 
list of fifty outstanding books which includes 
only two American titles—Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography and Thoreau’s Walden. 

If Bokvinnen is not likely to impress its read- 
¢rs with weighty scholarship, neither will it bore 
them with pretentious pseudoscholarship. 

The format, I regret to say, is less distinctive 
than one would expect of a publication devoted 
to the book arts. 


Jens NYHOLM 


Northwestern University Library 
Evanston, Illinois 








